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Rutu F. BRENNER 


Part I 


ODAY an unmarried mother is not 
labeled with a “ scarlet letter,” but so- 
ciety has other ways of penalizing her and 
her baby. In some communities she is 
still categorized as a delinquent, so that 
often punishment is the keynote of the 
efforts which may be expended in her 
“social” treatment. Many of our states in 
their laws give little if any protection to her 
child; his birth is registered as “ illegiti- 
mate ”’ or his father’s name is omitted on the 
birth certificate. If the mother’s “ trouble ” 
is known to the community, she is often 
exploited by family, friends, or employers. 
Such community attitudes leave the un- 
married mother and her child in a precarious 
and unstable social situation. Unless the 
help she needs is made available to the 
mother at this time, the result may be two 
unhappy human beings. Moreover, social 
agencies interested in offering this help to 
unmarried mothers and their children have 
not felt satisfied with the results of their 
effort. 

We are only too familiar with the plight 
of the child whose mother has kept him all 
through his growing years while she is beset 
by fears and often torn by guilt over his 
dubious status. We are acquainted with the 
profound unhappiness and insecurity of both 
the child and mother under these circum- 
stances. Case workers in placement agen- 

* Report of a Seminar of the St. Louis Children’s 
Aid Society and St. Louis Provident Association. 


The report will be concluded in the December 
issue of THe FamIy. 


cies are conversant with some situations 
that have drifted along from one year to 
another, the child in a boarding home, never 
knowing the security of a permanent home, 
either adoptive or that of his own parents. 
We have sometimes seen such a child moved 
from one boarding home to another, perhaps 
for good reasons from the agency’s or own 
parent’s point of view, but almost never 
from the child’s, for whom a new foster 
home possesses all the terror of the un- 
known. We have watched the mothers of 
such children alternately swayed, first by 
their desire to keep their youngsters, re- 
gardless of the cost or sacrifice to themselves 
of marriage, employment status, family rela- 
tionships or relationships with friends, then 
by rejection and resentment directed toward 
the child for preventing them from realiza- 
tion of their very natural desires and goals. 

As a result, we have witnessed the acute 
suffering they experience, which leaves them 
ill prepared to cope with the realities of liv- 
ing. We have also seen the mother whose 
sole interest in retaining her child is to use 
him to secure attention and material satis- 
factions for herself. When she regards this 
as no longer possible, she suddenly abandons 
him to the agency. 

This suggests the difficulties that charac- 
terize such mother-child relationships and 
explains the interest of social workers in 
study and research to improve their skills 
in work with this group of clients. Nor is 


this a problem confined to child placement 
agencies; the worker in the family agency, 
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the child guidance clinic, and the hospital is 
confronted by it. 


The Agency's Experience and Problems 


As far back as fifteen years ago, the St. 
Louis Children’s Aid Society was sufficiently 
concerned with the problem of illegitimacy 
to develop special services for unmarried 
mothers and their children. In the ensuing 
years this service has been slowly evolving 
and changing in the light of the growing 
knowledge of social case work. From time 
to time our emphasis has shifted. At first 
we focused on “ illegitimacy as a child wel- 
fare problem.” Concern, at that stage, was 
for the child, although the mother’s problem 
and her needs received some attention, but 
largely as these needs related to the child’s 
situation, with social case work practice 
heavily weighted to keep mother and child 
together. Much doubt has been expressed 
by pediatricians, by social workers, and by 
some psychiatrists, of the wisdom of sepa- 
rating an infant and mother too early in 
the life of the infant. Therefore our agency 
made it possible, if a mother’s own home 
was not suitable or available, for a mother 
and baby to live together in a foster home. 

“Our objective,’ we wrote some time 
ago, “in developing a program for unmar- 
ried mothers and their children should be 
twofold: first, through careful investigation, 
sympathetic guidance, and the best utiliza- 
tion of the facilities of the community, to 
give mother and child adequate care on 
which to build; second, to make our depart- 
ment a laboratory that will be productive of 
new principles in more successful 
handling of the problem in the future.” 

Implicit in the phrases of “ careful inves- 
tigation’ and “ sympathetic guidance ” was 
the concept that the case worker is doing 
while the client acquiesces. With her 
client’s consent, the case worker may have 
taken the initiative and “ investigated ” the 
maternal family’s home for the purpose of 
evaluating its assets and liabilities as the 
mother’s and the child’s future home, and 
to suggest (“sympathetic guidance”) their 
return—often the culmination of case work 
effort and activity. 

Like other people, case workers may have 
been caught by the anxiety to protect the 
community from fresh burdens and addi- 
tional expense. Only as they increased 
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their knowledge of such placements through 
later observations of the child and mother 
did they learn that sometimes they had 
created new and even more insoluble prob- 
lems through such a solution. During the 
last two decades they slowly grew aware 
that often it was those very powerful psy- 
chological forces, originating in the family 
situation, which may have driven the mother 
into her unmarried motherhood. The case 
work emphasis shifted again, therefore, from 
trying to keep mother and child together, 
whether in the maternal family’s home or 
under some other arrangement, to a recog- 
nition of the mother’s right to decide 
whether she wished to keep her baby with 
her or whether she preferred separation. 
By 1932, our agency was asserting the right 
of a mother to have an opportunity to con- 
sider both alternatives and to make her 
choice. In the next six years we in the 
agency were engrossed in developing some 
of the skills involved in assisting her in this 
process. 

Out of this re-examination of our earlier 
approaches and case work treatment grew 
a conviction that a client as well as a case 
worker needs to participate in making a 
plan that may profoundly affect the client’s 
life as well as the life of her child. A client 
has the right to an opportunity to make her 
decisions without pressures. We have come 
to think that the skill of the case worker lies 
in her ability first, to be clearly aware of 
herself, what her own need is to have a 
client decide in some particular way; sec- 
ond, as a result of this self-examination to 
leave herself free to enlighten the client 
about the various alternatives and the client 
free to choose her own plan, the details of 
which the worker can help effect in accord- 
ance with agency policy and practice; third, 
to handle the case work relationship with 
a sensitive and delicate understanding of the 
client’s needs and her uses of the relation- 
ship so as to increase her understanding of 
her own behavior and thus effect a more 
satisfactory solution to her problem. It is 
possible that the moral connotations © of 
unmarried motherhood delayed our psycho- 
logical exploration of the problem until, 
perhaps, these past five years. 

Four years ago, on the initiative of the 
executive of the St. Louis Children’s Aid 
Society and the St. Louis Provident Asso- 
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ciation, a seminar was formed of supervisors 
and case workers within the agency who 
were concerned with the problem of unmar- 
ried parents and their children, led by the 
consulting psychiatrist, Dr. E. Van Norman 
Emery. Under Dr. Emery’s leadership, the 
seminar studied and examined a group of 
current cases for a period of two years, with 
a few workers carrying on since that time 
and experimenting with certain methods of 
approach. 

Much of what follows about the specific 
practices in this agency, as well as the fresh 
understanding with which the group viewed 
certain aspects of these situations, is a direct 
outgrowth of that exploration and study. 
Furthermore, those of us participating in 
the group naturally found ourselves, after 
almost two years of concentrated effort and 
study, more responsive to the problems of 
unmarried parenthood, in much the way any 
specialist becomes sensitized to and steeped 
in a problem to which he has given his whole 
attention for a time. We did not round off 
our study with a set of conclusions, but 
rather left with certain impressions which 
we have continued to check as we had the 
opportunity with new applications for our 
service. Case work needs a number of 
separate research and study projects, some 
to be carried out by students for their theses, 
others by experienced workers in order to 
make these impressions a more certain 
quantity. 

We began our study with the assumption 
that we did not know the exact nature of 
the problem which confronted us because we 
did not actually know the mother as a person 
in her own right quite apart from her role 
as a mother. On examination of our 
records we found them full of material not 
about the mother and her problems as such, 
but about the difficulties workers encoun- 
tered in extracting board payments from the 
mother ; difficulties of the worker and foster 
parents with the mother’s visits to her baby ; 
often her refusal to visit at a regular time; 
her tendency to over-excite the baby or her 
tendency to consume the foster mother’s 
time in endless chatter about herself and her 
problems and to pay no attention to the 
child; her avoidance of the worker; the suc- 
cession of broken appointments, which were 
some evidence of her resistance to and rejec- 
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tion of her problem and hence of the worker 
and agency identified with her problem. 

How did workers handle these difficul- 
ties? Our records tell us that we would 
try, for example, to reason with the mother 
about the harm she was doing to her baby 
when she over-excited him with too much 
play. It took us some time to realize that 
such an approach hit wide of the mark, that 
such reasonableness fell on very unreason- 
able ears. Our records reveal how very 
much concerned we were about the baby’s 
pain and discomfort, how little concerned 
about the mother’s pain. It was true that 
we gave lip service to her distress, but our 
activity indicated little awareness of its 
existence. 

The frustration experienced by the work- 
ers who composed our group, in situations 
of unmarried mothers and their children, 
caused us to ask, “ But what can we do, 
what can we change?” Our records showed 
that too often no rapport had been estab- 
lished with the mother, that the lack of 
mutual participation between case worker 
and mother accounted for at least some of 
the frustrations the case worker experienced. 
For example, the girl who is three months 
pregnant, frantic with worry and anxiety as 
to how she is to make provision for herself 
during her pregnancy, is in no mood to tell 
where her father and mother were born, or 
how far they went in school. Yet formerly 
we would sometimes begin our initial inter- 
views attempting to get family history, 
instead of relating ourselves to the client’s 
present anxiety. A psychiatrist (Dr. LeRoy 
Maeder) who was instructing a class of 
experienced workers in the art of interview- 
ing just such a client, compared her to the 
patient who comes into the doctor’s office 
with blood gushing from her arm. The 
doctor does not pause to ask the patient 
questions ; he stops the bleeding. 

The group felt, therefore, that we needed 
to establish contact much earlier with our 
unmarried mothers, that somehow we missed 
the opportunities in the intake interview. 
Part of our time was spent, consequently, 
studying the intake process in a number of 
situations, which left us with an idea that 
the peculiar personality make-up of these 
clients tended to hinder the efforts of a case 
worker to make contact with her. For 
instance, there were some girls who were so 
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fearful and suspicious of a woman, no matter 
how much the case worker invested in the 
way of effort and help, that a working rela- 
tionship, in the sense of the mother’s par- 
ticipation, was never realized. We began to 
suspect that such an extreme reaction may 
have also tied into their unmarried mother- 
hood, which can be said, after all, to be 
symptomatic of a profound psychological or 
emotional disorder. We felt that it was 
necessary to scrutinize carefully what seemed 
to be rather unusual character patterns of 
unmarried mothers because they seemed so 
vulnerable in their relationships with other 
people and predisposed toward the less 
socially acceptable solutions for their sexual 
urges. 


Character Patterns of Unmarried Mothers 


Among our clients we saw very few whose 
characters were organized in any other 
pattern than “ getting ” and “ hanging onto ” 
instead of the more adult pattern of “ give 
and take” which is the very essence of 
parenthood. They wanted to “ get’ money, 
attention, interest and love for themselves 
from the agency, their families, foster fami- 
lies, or friends. Sometimes they were just 
as unreasonably demanding for their babies, 
identifying the babies with themselves. 
Their appetite for parental love for them- 
selves (which they sought in terms of inter- 
est, attention, and money) was insatiable. 
No social worker could ever hope to measure 
up to their unreal demands. Hence the 
further divorced from reality they were, 
the more difficult it became to establish a 
working relationship with them. 

This lack of reality sense was at the very 
base of their problem. For what, after all, 
is a sense of reality but sensitivity to the 
world as we find it, not as we might wish 
it or imagine it to be, and flexibility to adapt 
ourselves to it? Babies have only the 
vaguest notion of the world around them, 
and it is only as the child develops and 
grows that he becomes increasingly aware 
of the real world with its demands and 
slqwly learns to adapt himself. When babies 
or small children are hungry, they act upon 
impulse, and stuff the first bit of food they 
can reach into their mouths. They are 
unable to defer gratification of their wishes 
and are indulged because they are so young 
and inexperienced. We see children largely 
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motivated by their impulses, and unable to 
bear the anxiety which follows frustration, 
Sometimes we say that they have not yet 
developed a strong enough character to 
evaluate, consider, weigh, and control their 
behavior as an adult might. When we speak 
of “ character ” in this sense, don’t we really 
mean the “ego” which we can conceive of 
as the pilot who must steer us through the 
powerful demands of our impulses, of our 
conscience, and of reality and achieve some 
harmony for us out of these conflicting 
demands? It is our ego that enables us to 
postpone the gratification of our desires, or 
to give them up sometimes and accept sub- 
stitutes, as well as to bear scme measure of 
anxiety. Children are constantly waging 
this battle and the climax is reached at ado- 
lescence, when the child works out some 
balance between his instinctual desires and 
their gratification, his conscience and the 
demands of the world around him; if he 
does not accomplish it at that time, he 
seldom is able to achieve this fine balance 
later. 

Many of the unmarried mothers known 
to us, no matter what their ages were, 
seemed like bewildered, struggling adoles- 
cents who had never found this harmony for 
themselves. Instead, the psycho-sexual de- 
velopment of this period intensified the little 
girl’s very natural wish to have a baby of 
her own. Whereas most girls, big and little, 
having taken over the ideals and patterns of 
their families and our culture, postpone 
gratification of this wish until marriage, the 
unmarried mother, usually without fore- 
thought, dramatizes and acts out her wish 
without regard for conventions, mores or 
other realities. We might agree that this 
is a childlike indiscretion. Certainly it is 
behavior characteristic of the immature, 
underdeveloped ego. These girls seem 
unable to fight the pressures and depriva- 
tions from which they often have suffered, 
but instead they give in and become the 
victims of their impulses. 

We did, of course, note that there were a 
few exceptions to this observation in- our 
own case loads; that, furthermore, there 
must be many exceptions among those girls 
who had themselves sufficiently well organ- 
ized to work out solutions without the 
assistance of an agency, girls whose relation- 
ships with family and friends were positive 
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enough to enlist their help and interest, or 
who had avoided pregnancy by the use of 
contraceptives or by abortions. There were 
others who made arrangements for the 
immediate adoption of their babies as the 
only solution compatible with our social 
mores and therefore with their future social 
adjustment. 

The larger number of our agency clients, 
however, were still in the midst of the strife 
and conflict of adolescence, not able to 
resolve this conflict and take on the attitudes 
and activities of the mature adult. Their 
defiant behavior, so characteristic of this 
period, brought down only rejection and 
recrimination on their poor unloved heads. 
Whereas defiance in the average adolescent 
takes on a protesting quality, he never 
carries it to the point where he may seri- 
ously jeopardize relationships on which he 
needs to depend and thus permanently 
alienate people who give him love. Because 
of her immature ego, the unmarried mother 
is unable to bear any anxiety but instead 
must allay it (like a young child) with hasty, 
impulsive gratifications, or with a projection 
of responsibility on the case worker, the 
agency, foster parents, her own parents, or 
the father of the child. Such a character is 
totally unable to cope with the premature 
emergence of what appear to be mature 
genital urges and is completely overwhelmed. 
In other words, the pressure of seemingly 
mature sexual urges, as contrasted with the 
immaturity of the personality, precipitates 
such a person into the forbidden sex experi- 
ence. Like the child who has helped him- 
self to the forbidden cookie jar, she is now 
crushed by her sense of guilt. To ease her 
conscience she flays herself by self-punish- 
ment and by submitting to exploitation and 
severe treatment. 

These girls are convinced that they do 
not deserve to succeed or to make anything 
of themselves, and hence we find them 
unable to participate in any activities on a 
normal competitive basis. We frequently 
find them working at the jobs which pay the 
least but demand excessive service. They 
seek out the poorest paid housework jobs 
which make unfair demands on their time 
and their energy, and the laundry, cleaning, 
and factory jobs of notoriously poor employ- 
ment standards. In some instances where 
unmarried mothers suffered acutely from 
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this self-destructive trend, we found that any 
kindness shown them by the worker or other 
key people in their lives would only be used 
for further disaster to themselves. One girl 
thus expressed it to a new worker after she 
was transferred and knew that her former 
worker was leaving the agency: 


“Did Miss R tell you how we used to fight?” 

“Why no,” said her worker. 

“Well, I guess you wouldn't really call 1 chat. 
The trouble was that Miss R wanted to do more 
for me than I could take. I know that now.” 


The positiveness of this self-defeating 
trend of the mother, as we found it, was 
shown by the disastrous way matters often 
ended not only for their babies but for them- 
selves as well. One girl we knew actually 
did commit suicide in a maternity home some 
weeks after her baby’s birth. Fortunately 
the picture is not uniformly dark and such 
complete annihilation of the self is known 
of in only one instance. We have, indeed, 
felt that these mothers often showed a 
hidden strength that could be developed and 
brought out through case work service. 

Perhaps it is not so strange that the unex- 
pected strengths seemed to be found largely 
in the non-resident mothers, for it takes 
both initiative and strength of will for a girl 
to cut loose from every known and friendly 
tie, betake herself to a strange city when she 
is feeling ill and weak and stands most in 
need of her family and friends, and organize 
herself to work out what is at best an 
exceedingly difficult situation. The prog- 
nosis for this type of mother and her baby 
seemed more hopeful. In the light of this 
suggestion, the refusal of most communities 
to give financial aid, or even service, to 
non-resident unmarried mothers, might well 
be re-examined. 


Establishing the Case Work Relationship 


With this increased understanding of the 
more exact nature of the unmarried mother’s 
character patterns and specific incapacities, 
the worker’s role in the case situation 
becomes clearer. The worker seems of 
utmost importance, providing that she is 
able to take on her responsible professional 
role of permitting the mother to become 
dependent on her within certain realistic 
limits for the purpose of temporarily sustain- 
ing and supporting her. In other words, we 
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have now shifted our case work emphasis 
from the child and his wants to the mother 
and her needs. A realistic appreciation of 
the limitations of time, agency resources, 
and relationship to the worker has been 
found as essential here as in the case work 
situations of other clients. 
Twenty-two-year-old Marie W applied to the 
agency for “help” when she was three months 
pregnant. She knew about maternity homes, but 
her early experience in two correctional institu- 
tions, one for two months pending court decision, 
when she was 16, followed by two years in a girls’ 
reformatory “in order to give her a trade and a 
home” made her fearful of another institution. 
Her well-poised exterior hid a very frightened, 
unhappy, conflicted little girl who still harbored 
a burning hatred for the parents whose desertion 
she felt had exposed her to the stigma of “ im- 
prisonment” and for the court officer upon whose 
urgent recommendations the judge had acted in 
sending her to the reformatory. She identified 
all social workers with the court and somehow 
in the back of her mind she was ever on the alert 
for the worker to deceive her. Only her need 
for food and shelter drove her to the agency and 
made her willing to accept, at very great risk, a 
relationship with a woman who would give her 
something. Her mother had given her life and 
food, had taken care of her bodily needs, and then 
had cut her off, totally unprepared to fend for her- 
self. The woman officer had likewise provided 
shelter and food but with attendant deception and 
injustice. It is small wonder that what the worker 
saw was a “hard little nut to crack”—a girl who 
was determined to take no woman into her con- 
fidence, while for the worker to meet all her needs 
was only to increase her suspicion and fear. 
Several brief conferences were held in weekly 
succession with discussion centering entirely around 
minimum budget needs. The worker asked only 
the most necessary questions and indicated no 
undue curiosity about Marie’s living arrangements, 
which she had made herself, renting a room from 
a friend. Changes in weather brought up the 
question of payment due on a warm coat which 
was in storage; conversations also brought out 
Marie’s eager desire to secure clothing for her 
baby. Provision was made for these items in the 
budget. In return, the worker requested rent 
receipts and receipts for payment of the storage 
charge and for the baby’s clothing. Marie’s satis- 
faction as she turned these over to the worker was 
evident. There was a slight relaxing of her 
defenses, but the culmination of the case worker’s 
effort to establish rapport with Marie came on the 
day that she arrived at the office with a painfully 
blistered foot due to ill-fitting high-heeled shoes. 
The worker’s concern for her was accepted by 
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Marie and she was prepared then to take additional 
money for a pair of flat-heeled shoes. It was 
impossible for her to walk home although she lived 
only a few blocks from the office. Marie took it 
as proof of the worker’s genuine concern when the 
latter secured an agency car and drove her home. 

Several days later she telephoned the worker, 
for the first time, to let her know about the condi- 
tion of her feet, the purchase of the shoes, and 
the negotiations she had been able to carry on with 
the storage company about her coat. Her voice 
was more natural and friendly and had lost much 
of its hard, offhand quality. At her next appoint- 
ment with the worker, she talked freely for the 
first time of her disappointments and lack of trust 
in the court officer and spoke in detail about her 
feelings when the officer had urged the judge to 
send her to the reformatory, turning deaf ears to 
the judge’s suggestions for other plans. The ques- 
tion of her parents’ desertion and its attendant 
suffering was still too sore a wound for her to be 
ready to open it up at this juncture. 


We all know that it is of such minutiae 
that a case work relationship is constructed 
—that if a worker had attempted to meet 
more of Marie’s needs than she was willing 
at first to present, or given her more time 
than she felt ready to use, her fears and 
suspicions would only have been intensified. 
Such clients have already formulated their 
problem in taking help by saying, “ What is 
it that this woman will demand of me for 
all this giving?” And their first fear is 
that the case worker will steal or snatch 
their babies from them. 


Relationships of Unmarried Mothers to 
Other People 


Our study group found that we must look 
into and try to understand the character 
organization of these girls, and also that it 
seemed very necessary to examine more 
carefully their relationships to other people, 
particularly to the key people in their lives: 
father, mother, brother, sister, the baby’s 
father, the baby, and then the people out- 
side this familial group, including the case 
worker. 

Father and mother are the most significant 
persons in the life of any child. If they are 
mature and responsible parents, a child is 
started in his own growth and development 
as a future parent. A not unfamiliar sight 
is to see the little girl at play with her dolls, 
expressing tender and solicitous concern 
for their comfort, even as she has seen her 
mother do. But what happens when father 
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and mother are unaccepting of their parent- 
hood, when they regard it as an inevitable 
but unfair burden which nature has thrust 
upon them? Love and tenderness have no 
part in their relationship with their children, 
but rather hatred and cruelty in extreme 
cases or indifference and unkindness mark 
the familial relations. A child bred in a 
hostile milieu is seldom aware that love can 
exist between people and consequently his 
relations to others are branded by the same 
mistrust and lack of love that have poisoned 
his childhood. 

The facts in these cases of unmarried 
mothers suggested that few of our mothers 
came from homes that offered them any of 
the love and understanding we commonly 
think of as a necessity for growth. Instead, 
their childhood was characterized by the 
bitterest kind of insecurity. 


Amy’s mother was an incessant complainer, 
unfriendly to her husband and her children, and 
primarily concerned with carrying on an affair 
with a man ten years younger than herself. 

Beatrice’s mother was an unhappy person who 
had no affection or tenderness for her husband 
and regarded the infant Beatrice as “the homeliest 
creature I ever saw. I didn’t know whether I 
could ever love you.” She repeated this to Bea- 
trice through all her growing years so that it was 
quite fresh in Beatrice’s mind when she first saw 
the case worker, and a casual question brought out 
the remark, as well as a whole account of her 
mother’s unhappiness during her pregnancy with 
Beatrice; how she “nearly lost the baby,” how, 
after birth, she would tweak Beatrice’s nose and 
comment on her homeliness all the time the infant 
was nursing at her breast. 

Another client, who expressed herself with more 
ease in her drawing than she did with words, 
painted a picture which she showed to her worker. 
The picture was of a woman hanging out baby 
clothes in her yard, but a woman bold and hard 
of feature, with massive, cruel arms and claw-like 
fingers—the very opposite of the truly feminine, 
compassionate, humane woman we think of as 
maternal. 


We do not wish to give the impression 
that their own unloving mothers were the 
cause of our girls’ unmarried motherhood 
but rather that, in many of the cases we 
examined, the mothers of many of the girls 
were essentially unloving in their attitudes, 
and more often were quite cruel in rather 
subtle ways to their children and in some 
cases to their husbands. 
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When we were confronted with this kind 
of family situation—the dominant but un- 
friendly mother who rejected her husband 
and children—we frequently found that the 
father of the unmarried mother was a rather 
timid, gentle, and friendly person toward 
whom our unmarried mother turned with all 
the intensity of her dammed up emotion for 
which her mother denied her the opportunity 
of expression. What we began to see then 
was our girl, often involved in a triangle 
relationship with her mother and father, 
driven to defy her cruel mother, and to 
express the love she felt for her father by 
turning to some other man for the affection 
she needed but which she could not permit 
herself to take from her father except within 
the limits of their filial relationship. 


Some of the families of our mothers were 
characterized by the reverse of this situa- 
tion—the cruel, domineering father, with 
the gentle, loving mother. This family pat- 
tern, likewise, produced fearful, defiant 
youngsters, but the defiance was directed 
toward the father rather than the mother. 
More of our cases, however, appeared to 
have the former distortion of familial rela- 
tionship “than the latter. 


There was still another parental situation 
which frequently affected our unmarried 
mother profoundly, just as it does any 
child: the death of one of the parents in her 
childhood, often when she was a toddler or 
little older. Toa child the death of a parent 
usually means desertion, because death has 
no meaning for a youngster beyond the fact 
that “ mother, who always took care of me, 
is no longer aiding me.” Often a child 
experiences a deep hatred for the deserting 
parent and one that may carry over into 
adult life. 


Eula’s mother died when she was six and a 
loving maternal grandmother who took her place 
died when she was ten, leaving the little girl at 
the mercy and whims of aunts who looked upon 
her only as a very much unwanted burden and 
responsibility and were most unloving in their 
treatment of her. Eula’s adult life was one long 
series of conflicts and fights with mother sur- 
rogates, beginning with the aunts, her teachers, later 
her employers (and, because she had little choice 
other than housework, her employers were always 
women) and finally with the foster mother of her 
child and with her case worker. She seemed to be 
conditioned permanently against mothers and older 
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women. It was malicious delight and satisfaction 
for her to have a lovely baby and figuratively to 
wave her child in the face of all these hated 
women. 


Small wonder that this type of girl has 
so frequently wrung abusive treatment and 
language out of those women with whom she 
has contact. Her behavior assumes a com- 
pulsive character ; and we need frequently to 
remind ourselves that in fact she cannot 
control it. 

Such relationships and experiences with 
her parents in early life, we found, was apt 
to color the client’s relationship to her baby 
and to her case worker. Her natural sus- 
picion and unfriendliness toward a parental 
surrogate was a consistent stumbling block 
in establishing rapport. Yet without a rela- 
tionship we were powerless to help her. 
This was the dilemma that faced both her 
and her case worker. We also found that 
this group of our clients who had suffered 
the severest deprivations in their relations 
with their own parents found it most diffi- 
cult to work out any kind of comfortable 
social adjustment for themselves or for their 
babies. Rather, in proportion to their defi- 
ance toward one or both parents, we found 
them complicating their situation further by 
insisting upon keeping their babies. 

We need to remember that it is not a 
simple matter for an unmarried girl to keep 
an illegitimate child in her life. We are all 
aware that if he is with her she is forced to 
resort to lies which, sooner or later, give rise 
to complications in her life or his. If she 
boards him, or permits him to live with a 
relative or friend, he is “not really her 
child” but the foster mother’s, so that she 
may have some of the financial responsibili- 
ties of parenthood but none of the attendant 
satisfactions. 

Myra, the girl who drew the picture of the 
mother with talon-like fingers, is an example of 
one mother who attempted to keep her child in 
her life by boarding her. She felt deprived by 
her mother and older siblings of the things she 
valued—love, friendliness, opportunities to develop 
her talents—and consequently she looked upon all 
women as malevolent, grasping creatures, really 
birds of prey. She secretly feared the worker as 
a “baby snatcher” who would rob her of her sole 
possession—the child. On this assumption she 
“hung onto” her baby, paying for her care but 
seeing her only once a year when she would 
arrange to come into town. It took her three 


years to admit to her worker that she had for a 
long time considered giving Ellen up but felt that 
the worker had pressed her to do just this (which 
was her fantasy rather than a fact) so that she 
could not bring herself to say this until now. It 
had taken all these many months of painstaking 
work to build up a relationship with Myra which 
had enough meaning for her to be able to express 
herself thus freely to the case worker. Only after 
she could spontaneously bring out her suspicions 
and unfriendly feelings toward her worker was 
Myra able to begin to find for herself a really 
satisfying solution to her problems. 


We suspect that the girls who keep their 
babies often are suffering with the kinds of 
problems which involve them in one emo- 
tional upheaval after another. The child 
becomes one more pawn for them to move 
around in the tempestuous field of their emo- 
tions with which they constantly do battle. 
The situations known to us where the child 
had reached school age seemed to bear out 
just this impression. In the light of all this, 
one of the older solutions, that of returning 
a child and his mother to the home of the 
maternal grandparents, seems particularly 
questionable, for again, as we noted, the 
familial situation or relationships to father 
and mother seemed to be the very fountain 
head of the mother’s problem.* 

We have chosen to discuss first the most 
difficult situations which face case workers 
with unmarried mothers because they have 
been our greatest bugbear and have caused 
us to feel most discouraged as we attempted 
to aid the mother and child. Fortunately, 
there are less extreme cases which work 
out less disastrously for the mothers and 
their children, particularly those where the 
mother’s parents have had some positive ele- 
ments in their relationships to their children. 
When we obtained such a picture of her 
family relationships from our client, we 
found that her parents, no matter what their 
inadequacies had been in their parental role, 
were now able to be uncondemning, genu- 
inely concerned, and helpful to their daugh- 
ter in her predicament. In such cases the 
mother invariably desired to release her baby 
for adoption as the most realistic solution, 
which would enable both her and the child 
to make an adjustment more acceptable to 


? This is a type of situation often seen in family 
agencies. These cases need study and raise many 
questions with respect to both the mother and the 
child. 
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the community and society at large, and, 
therefore, to the part of her personality that 
desired social approval rather than con- 
demnation and ostracism. It would seem 
that the unmarried mother no longer needed 
to defy her unloving parent or parents by 
clinging to her baby. We do not believe 
that this is the only explanation, but, at least 
for practical purposes, it has enabled us to 
watch for and recognize the indications, even 
in the intake process, and to predict at that 
time the trend toward a solution. One of 
the values of this lies in the fact that the 
placement of a baby is made with a nicer 
appreciation of the child’s needs in relation 
to the ultimate plan for his care. It we 
know that Tommy will be released for adop- 
tion within approximately six months after 
placement, we do not choose our regular 
boarding home but rather place him with 
one of our foster families who make it their 
special job to help us study and prepare a 
child for his adoptive home. 

We need to remind the reader and our- 
selves, again, that we are speaking of impres- 
sions, not of proven conclusions. We still 
need to have studies made, for example, of 
a group of cases where mothers have kept 
their babies and brought them up in the 
home of the maternal parents; another of 
those children brought up by their mothers 
married to men not the fathers of the chil- 
dren; and still other studies in order to 
obtain enough verification for some of these 
impressions. We can now say only that 
acting upon these impressions in a limited 
number * of cases we have obtained further 
evidence of their validity. 


* Perhaps a hundred or more over the span of 
time that our seminar group functioned. 


Seemingly less momentous than their rela- 
tions with parents, but of an importance 
which we suspect is not fully realized as yet, 
is the interplay of emotion between an 
unmarried mother and her siblings. We 
have noted in some instances that the mar- 
riage of a brother or sister to whom our 
client is deeply attached just precedes the 
pregnancy. One example of this was the 
situation of a girl whose only and much 
loved brother married, leaving her with a 
strong feeling of being deserted. This was 
soon followed by an affair with a boy whose 


scholastic and vocational interests and 
achievements were identical with her 
brother’s. Another striking example con- 


cerned twin sisters. When one of the sisters 
married, her twin was “ frightfully upset.” 
She changed all her plans and promptly 
joined her sister and her husband who lived 
a hundred miles from the parental home. 
After linking herself with them she continued 
to live in their home, going out to work 
every day, as did her sister, for the first two 
years of the marriage. Then the married 
twin became pregnant and when she was six 
months along in her pregnancy her sister, 
our client, became pregnant by a man she 
had recently “picked up.” Such coinci- 
dences are often found in our case loads. 
We have already noted how relationships to 
their parents seem to affect the solutions 
unmarried mothers work out for themselves 
and their children. It is less clear in what 
way their relationships to siblings affect 
their choice of solutions, although our ex- 
perience has led us to believe that there may 
well be some connection. 


The Place of Psychosomatic Knowledge in Case Work 
Leon J. Saut, M.D. 


has place of psychosomatic knowledge 
in social case work can only be appre- 
ciated when one has a clear concept of the 
psychosomatic field. If this field is well 
understood, then its relationship to human 
motivation will be apparent and, through 
this relationship to human motivation, its 
place in social case work will become evi- 
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dent. For these reasons and because the 
essentials of the psychosomatic approach are 
not generally fully grasped, I shall attempt 
a brief exposition of the psychosomatic field. 
The more specific applications to case work 
will not be dealt with in detail since these 
properly belong in the province of the social 
worker. 
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In recent years a gradual shift in the 
causation of disease has become noticeable. 
Formerly the chief cause was the invasion 
of the body by disease germs. Pasteur’s 
discovery of bacteria and their part in dis- 
ease was accepted by medicine only against 
great opposition. But bacteriology, the sci- 
ence he founded, has made great strides in 
conquering many of the scourges of man- 
kind. Smallpox and typhoid are all but 
eliminated and great progress has been made 
with tuberculosis, the infectious diseases of 
childhood, and many other diseases caused 
by living organisms. So great have been 
the triumphs against these invisible invaders 
that the infectious diseases are no longer the 
“ Captains of the Men of Death.” 

With the gradual diminution of infectious 
diseases, disorders of a different type are 
becoming the central problem in medical 
research. Among these disorders are vari- 
ous heart diseases such as high blood pres- 
sure, angina pectoris, palpitations and extra- 
systoles ; gastro-intestinal disturbances such 
as colitis and constipation, stomach pains 
and ulcers; respiratory disorders such as 
asthma; skin conditions such as neuroder- 
matitis and chronic urticaria; metabolic and 
glandular maladies such as hyper- and hypo- 
thyroidism, and diabetes, and various other 
affections such as fatigue, insomnia, and 
headache. 

These are but a few of those ills the flesh 
is heir to that are generally due to causes 
other than infection. Of course, these ills 
are symptoms and can be caused by infec- 
tions, injuries, and a variety of other agents. 
But in the majority of cases such agents 
cannot be detected, and so the problem of 
their causation has come to assume a central 
position in medical thought. There is a 
growing tendency to consider these disorders 
to be a result not of damage to the body 
structure (by injury or infection, for exam- 
ple), but rather as a result of disturbances 
in the functioning of the body—even though 
it is intact—because of special stresses and 
strains upon it. To use an analogy, an 
automobile engine knocks. The knock may 
be due to structural damage such as, let us 
say, a cracked cylinder block. On the other 
hand, it may be that the machine is in 
perfect mechanical condition and that the 
knock is a result of the driver’s putting too 
much strain on the engine by taking steep 


hills in high gear. This latter knock is a 
“functional” disorder in an intact mechan- 
ism. And it is increasingly suspected that 
the stresses and strains of life, although not 
always the sole cause, play a significant and 
central part in the ills I have mentioned. 

The stresses and strains of life are, in the 
final analysis, emotional. And the emotions 
are essentially our perceptions of the bio- 
logical forces within us which motivate our 
lives. Each person feels these forces as vari- 
ous needs, responses, and urges which seek 
satisfaction—needs for food, shelter, occu- 
pation, reproduction, aggression, ambition, 
love, and so on. These he tries to satisfy 
in life, which is no easy task. But to make 
it even harder, he must, as a social being, 
strive to satisfy these needs only in accord- 
ance with the restrictions externally of 
society and internally of his conscience and 
ideals which result from past training and 
experiences. Each person is more or less 
hard pressed on three fronts—by his needs 
and desires, by his ideals and conscience, 
and by the difficulties and dangers of the 
world, all of which he must strive constantly 
to reconcile and harmonize. No one suc- 
ceeds completely in this three-fold task. No 
one is entirely secure in the external world, 
fully mature and well integrated in his 
desires, and irreproachable before his own 
conscience and ideals. And the less one 
succeeds, the more emotional tensions 
develop. 

That these emotional tensions, which are 
basically biological tensions, can affect the 
physiology normally and abnormally is 
common knowledge. Indeed, physiological 
changes are intrinsic to every emotional 
state, as seen in the quick pulse of anger 
and fear, the flushing of shame and embar- 
rassment, and so on.t Companionship is a 
need which is not apparently “ physical,” yet 
when thwarted it can disturb sleep and 
appetite and much more besides. The child’s 
cry for its mother expresses a_ biological 
need upon which, helpless as it is, its very 
life depends. Maternal feeling, as well as 
sexual feeling, has been shown to be asso- 
ciated with certain hormones.” Laughter 


*W. B. Cannon: Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear and Rage. Appleton-Century, New 
York, 1934. 

*E. Allen, et al.: Sex and Internal Secretion. 


Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1939, pp. 
1099-1117. 
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and tears are direct physiological concomit- 
ants of emotions. I need mention no more 
examples. Every manifestation of human 
activity, thought, and feeling is inseparable 
from the physiological functioning of the 
biological organism which is man. When 
the biological needs, urges, and responses 
cannot be satisfied in the external world and 
in accordance with the inner ideals and con- 
science, then physiological tensions, which 
we perceive as emotions, increase. Inten- 
sified and unrelieved states of tension dis- 
turb normal physiological functioning, thus 
causing disease symptoms—just as the auto- 
mobile engine knocks when under the strain 
of being forced up a steep hill; and such 
strain, sufficiently prolonged, leads to struc- 
tural damage. 

That emotional tensions can disturb nor- 
mal physiological activity enough to produce 
disease symptoms of many kinds has been 
known since the dawn of medicine. But it 
is only in recent years that a sufficiently 
exact instrument for psychological observa- 
tion has been developed to make possible 
studies of just what specific emotional ten- 
sions are related to specific physiological 
symptoms. First Pasteur discovered the 
general relationship of bacteria to disease. 
Then came the investigation of the relation- 
ships of specific bacteria to specific diseases. 
Psychosomatic medicine is just entering the 
stage of searching for such specific correla- 
tions. The psychological microscope that 
has made this possible is Freudian psycho- 
analysis. I should like to illustrate this 
general exposition by presenting with the 
utmost brevity a few different types of 
psychosomatic illness which have been 
studied by this method. 


Illustrative Case Material 


Among the first disorders to be studied in 
this way were certain stomach and bowel 
disturbances, including recurrent stomach 
pains, ulcers, constipation, colitis, and diar- 
rhea.* Cases were selected for study in 
which, after thorough medical work-up, 
emotional tensions appeared to be the chief 
cause of the disturbance of function. 

*H. F. Dunbar: Emotions and Bodily Changes. 
(second ed.) Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1938. 

*F. Alexander, et al.: “ The Influence of Psycho- 
logical Factors upon Gastro-Intestinal Disturb- 


ances,” A Symposium. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
Vol. V, 1934, p. 501. 
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A successful business man suffered from 
frequent pains and burning sensations in the 
region of his stomach. Thorough medical 
and laboratory examinations, including 
X-rays, were negative. No ulcer was de- 
tected at this time. But this man was found 
to be of the same psychological type as a 
series of patierts who, after years of similar 
pains, developed peptic ulcers. He was 
active, independent, constructively aggres- 
sive. By his independence and initiative he 
had built up his own business and was its 
sole executive. He was a self-made man 
and a lone wolf. He felt that whereas 
others continually depended upon him for 
support, help, and advice, he himself never 
received anything from anyone. In fact he 
never could allow himself to do so because, 
for him, receiving felt like being in the 
inferior position and being a sissy. He was 
the kind of man who simply could not stand 
for anyone else to pay the luncheon check. 
This issue of independence, responsible 
activity, and giving to others, was a central 
feature of his emotional life. But as his 
analysis progressed he began to reveal oppo- 
site desires. He noticed that often when he 
met someone, the thought would flash 
through his mind, “ Now what are you 
going to want from me?” Sometimes in 
conversation, he would fleetingly think, “‘ No 
one ever does anything for me, why should 
I do anything for you?” Yet he maintained 
that he never really wanted or expected 
anything from others. But when he heard 
a radio skit in which someone, spontaneously 
and without thought of reward, went out of 
his way to help another, the tears streamed 
down his cheeks. At home, he had some 
marital friction owing to his unwittingly 
trying to force his wife into a role of mother- 
ing him. He was thrilled by a play in which 
the wife put out her husband’s slippers, 
ministered to his every want, and took the 
full domestic and social responsibility. And 
in his dreams, this independent go-getter 
and executive was repeatedly relinquishing 
his business and domestic activities and was 
back in his boyhood home being cared for 
and fed by some buxom, maternal woman. 
As the analysis progressed, he gradually 
revealed that beneath his drive and inde- 
pendence was a little boy yearning for a 
mother’s love and care. The reason for this 
was readily found by tracing it back to its 





origin in his childhood. His parents had 
been unusually cold emotionally. Asa single 
indicator, despite the two children in the 
family (the patient and his five-year-older 
brother), neither their birthdays nor Christ- 
mas were ever celebrated, and gifts were 
never exchanged. The patient felt that 
genuine warmth and interest were lacking. 
As is so often the case with children when 
an emotional situation is too overwhelming 
to handle, the patient pushed the whole 
thing aside (“ repressed” it) with the reac- 
tion, “I don’t want the love anyway. Be- 
sides it isn’t good, for to have it is to be a 
sissy. I have no such wishes. I am above 
that. I am strong and independent, I do 
everything for myself, and ask nothing of 
anyone.” But he so craved regard and 
acceptance and so dreaded rejection that at 
parties, instead of risking a rebuff by asking 
a girl to dance with him, he would inquire, 
“If I should ask you to dance with me, 
would you accept?” So behind his inde- 
pendence and drive was the little boy’s 
craving for maternal love and care. And 
his stomach pains occurred at the times 
when these cravings were especially frus- 
trated—for example, by excessive demands 
and responsibilities, by the disloyalty of a 
friend, by friction with his wife and so feel- 
ing himself out of her good graces, by 
occasional business trips when he left his 
home and friends, and so on. Thus his 
stomach symptoms were due to strong crav- 
ings for maternal love of which he was 
unaware, but which deep down saddened his 
life and kept him constantly driving, work- 
ing, and giving, as an escape from his inner 
hurt. It should not seem strange that frus- 
trated longings for dependence, solace, and 
love can cause stomach disturbances, which 
if they persist over the years lead to ulcer. 
The longing for maternal love is a deep 
biological force. Loss of its master can kill 
a dog. And such frustrated love can lead 
men and women to worse than stomach 
disorders. 

In another case the external situation was 
more important than the inner personality 
make-up in causing the frustration. This 
was a man who had been indulged for years 
by a devoted mother. He was not of the 
leader type and lacked the ambition so often 
observed in peptic ulcer cases. After a pro- 
tected life of ease, sociability, and popu- 
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larity, he married a wealthy, ambitious, and 
capable woman who was very much a leader. 
But the patient was soon disappointed in his 
expectations of obtaining in this superior 
woman a_ substitute for his indulgent 
mother. Instead of ministering to his wants, 
she devoted herself unreservedly to her own 
career. Not only did he fail to obtain from 
her the satisfaction he desired and needed, 
but he felt driven into competing with her. 
He plunged into business in an effort to 
make an independent position for himself 
and at least to equal the income his wife 
earned. Unlike most ulcer cases he detested 
these strenuous efforts, but he forced him- 
self to them, and at just this point he de- 
veloped, for the first time, recurrent stomach 
pains after meals. These pains persisted for 
over ten years when a peptic ulcer was 
finally found. To complete the story, this 
man soon thereafter was divorced from his 
wife, and remarried. His second wife was 
the opposite of the first in many important 
respects. She was not superior, she was 
not ambitious, and she liked to cook for the 
patient and take care of the home. Soon 
after this marriage his symptoms disap- 
peared. He had found the satisfaction of 
his needs for love, care, and indulgence, and 
was no longer driven to strenuous efforts 
which were beyond his emotional means. 
This type of case shows that it is the 
thwarted cravings and not the total person- 
ality type which is most directly related to 
the stomach symptoms. 

Another condition that has been studied 
for the specific emotional factors involved 
is asthma.® The importance of pollens in 
its causation is fully established, but it has 
also been observed that in certain cases 
attacks are precipitated by emotional upsets. 
A series of such cases was selected for 
psychoanalytic study. As in the gastric 
cases described above, a wish for love was 
found to play a role in these also. But in 
asthma it is a somewhat different kind of 
love—not so much for support, indulgence, 
and being fed, as for the closeness and pro- 
tectiveness of the mother. Moreover, it was 

5T. M. French: “ Psychogenic Factors in 
Asthma,” American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. %6, 
1939, p. 87; T. M. French and F. Alexander: 
“Psychogenic Factors in Bronchial Asthma,” 
Part I, Psychosomatic Medicine Monograph, IV; 


Part II, to be published. National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 
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just when this need was threatened that the 
attacks occurred. Everyday observation 
shows that for many people the moment of 
actual separation from those to whom they 
are attached is even more painful than the 
absence which follows. Some people find 
parting so painful that they agree that there 
will be no farewells said. In a series of 
analyticaily studied cases, all thoroughly 
worked up by allergists, the asthmatic 
attacks occurred consistently just when the 
person suddenly felt threatened with separa- 
tion or estrangement from his mother or 
mother-substitute. 

I will mention only two of many examples. 
The first is a young man both of whose 
parents died shortly after his birth. He was 
brought up by cousins of the father. We 
know how sensitive children are and how 
great are their needs, not for demonstrative- 
ness, but for genuine love and security. He 
felt that these were lacking and that he was 
not sufficiently wanted. He reacted with 
bitter resentment, which led to aggressive 
behavior and estranged his foster parents 
still further. Moreover, his overt aggres- 
siveness and his underlying feelings of deep 
loneliness and rejection made him such a 
difficult fellow that he was quite isolated 
from people and had no close, warm rela- 
tionships. His only real attachment was to 
his foster parents whom at the same time he 
so intensely resented. He could not restrain 
this resentment, but if he expressed it in 
words or actions, then he risked losing his 
only real human relationship, conflictful 
though it was. It was in those situations 
that he had his asthma attacks. He was re- 
peatedly getting into scrapes and the foster 
parents repeatedly decided that they were 
through with him—but never quite were. 
This threat of being disowned by them was 
the emotional situation in which his attacks 
occurred. For example, on one occasion he 
ran up more debts than he could pay and 
then lost his job. He was ashamed to face 
his exasperated relatives. He felt that the 
only way out would be to go to another city 
and start anew. At this point he developed 
severe asthma. He did not leave town, but 
remained to repeat the situation of threat- 
ened separation and with it, the symptom. 

Another young man was an only son. His 
father traveled a great deal on his job, and 
the mother, so often alone, turned her affec- 
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tions excessively to the boy. Not until he 
was eleven years old did the mother give up 
having him sleep with her while the father 
was away. When the boy grew up he felt 
overly attached to his mother but for years 
was unable to break away. He became en- 
gaged and, as was to be expected, the mother 
opposed his marriage. He decided to go 
through with it in spite of her, but he was 
terribly upset at the prospect of leaving her 
and, above all, of estranging her. Not the 
physical, but the psychological separation 
from her, the threatened loss of her love, 
was what terrified him. His asthma began 
with this decision to marry against his 
mother’s will. His later attacks, so far as 
could be ascertained, as well as those ob- 
served during his analysis, occurred in simi- 
lar emotional situations. The threat of 
separation, whether in the physical or psy- 
chological sense, was the central feature in 
the emotional settings of the asthma attacks 
in all the cases studied. 


We have seen that the emotions that play 
a role in certain cases of stomach pains and 
ulcers, and also of asthma, are longings for 
love and care in a certain form and status.® 
In selected cases of high blood pressure, and 
indeed in other cardiac conditions, such as 
palpitations and extrasystoles,” a very dif- 
ferent emotional relationship has been found. 
Here anger and hostility seem to be the 
chief impulses involved. This bears out 
popular knowledge. “ Don’t get your blood 
pressure up” is a common caution against 
getting angry. The great anatomist, John 
Hunter, who suffered from angina pectoris, 
once said: “ My life is at the mercy of any 
rascal who can make me angry.” 


Selected cases of high blood pressure 
without determinable physical causes have 
been studied. Two central features were 
found repeatedly. Each individual was 
caught in an emotional conflict which he 
could neither solve nor escape, and was left 
in a state of constant rage. However, this 


*L. J. Saul: “ Some Observations on the Rela- 
tion of Emotions and Allergy,” Psychosomatic 
Medicine, Vol. III, 1941, p. 66. 

™M. L. Miller and H. V. McLean: “ Status of 
Emotion in Palpitation and Extrasystoles,” Psy- 
choanalytic Quarterly. To be published. 

*F. Alexander: “ Emotional Factors in Essential 
Hypertension,” Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. I, 
1939, p. 173; L. J. Saul: “ Hostility in Cases of 
Essential Hypertension,” Psychosomatic Medicine, 
Vol. I, 1939, p. 153. 








rage was never expressed openly but kept 
repressed, and the patients were all most 
pleasant in their human contacts. 

One of these patients had a mother who 
was spoiling, dominating, and extremely 
ambitious for him. She directed his entire 
life. She selected his associates, his career, 
and finally his wife. He fulfilled the letter 
of her ambitions. At forty, he was a pillar 
of society—with a substantial business, a 
home in the suburbs, a wife and three chil- 
dren, was a supporter of the church, uni- 
versally liked. But he hated it all. He saw 
his name on the door of his suite of offices 
and shuddered, thinking: “It’s a prison.” 
He felt the same way when he entered his 
fine home each evening. He hated it all— 
for he felt that none of it expressed his own 
will. It meant only submission to his 
mother’s domination. His life was, as he 
put it, only “ bending the knee.” He tried 
to rebel against it all but he could not, for 
every such effort resulted in intolerable 
anxiety. He wrestled constantly with this 
conflict which he could not solve and from 
which he could not retreat. Submission 
was intolerable but rebellion caused unbear- 
able anxiety. He felt trapped and enraged, 
but only inwardly, just as in childhood he 
had never dared express his anger at his 
mother for her domination. In a charac- 
teristic dream he was walking down the 
street unconcernedly bouncing a ping-pong 
ball, while a tornado uprooted trees and 
houses all around him. 

The studies mentioned above have focused 
on the influence of the emotions upon the 
organic symptoms. A most interesting re- 
cent study ® brings out reciprocal inter-re- 
lationships. It shows not only the effect of 
emotional tensions upon the physiology, but 
also the effects of certain relatively auto- 
matic physiological changes upon the emo- 
tional state. It has recently become pos- 
sible, by a simple method, to determine the 
amount of secretion of certain ovarian hor- 
mones during the course of the menstrual 
cycle in women. This was done in a series 
of cases, and the daily findings were com- 
pared with the patient’s concurrent daily 
psychological state. Significant correlations 

* T. Benedek and B. B. Rubenstein: “ The Sexual 
Cycle in Women. The Relation between Ovarian 
Function and Psychodynamic Processes,” Psycho- 


somatic Medicine Monograph. National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. To be published. 
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were found. In the normal cycle, to over- 
simplify the state of affairs somewhat, there 
is a gradual increase for the week or two 
following menstruation of certain hormones: 
the estrogenic hormones, or, estrogen ; 
when ovulation occurs another hormone, 
progesterone, appears. During the increase 
of the first hormones, estrogen, from the end 
of menstruation up to the time of ovulation, 
it was found that the psychological material 
concerned itself increasingly with interest in 
men—with husband or fiancé or whoever 
had the attention of the particular patient. 
After ovulation the material concerned itself 
less with the love object, and more with 
pregnancy, children, and such maternal 
interests. 

The hormonal level is, of course, only one 
of the factors that influence these desires. 
Another is the life situation, past and 
present. For these studies indicate that not 
only do the hormones affect the emotional 
state, but the emotional state affects the 
hormonal secretion. For example, if expec- 
tations of love are heightened and then 
frustrated, the hormone level usually falls. 

The effect of past experience is illustrated 
by a young woman in the series who was 
brought up by excessively strict parents. In 
bringing her up, the parents were so severely 
and threateningly repressive in regard to 
anything related to sexual matters that when 
she reached adult life she did not dare even 
look ata man. This aspect of her emotional 
life was so strongly repressed that sexual 
and maternal wishes did not appear even in 
her dreams. She literally did not dare 
dream of such things. This degree of re- 
pression led the investigators to predict that 
she would have less hormone secretion than 
normal, and this was found to be the case. 

This type of study tells us something not 
only of the effects of the stresses of life on 
the bodily functioning, but also something 
of the physiological mechanism of origin and 
mediation of certain of the biological im- 
pulses which we feel as wishes and emotions. 


Discussion 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
in the work I have reported it is never 
maintained that emotional tensions are the 
only cause of these conditions or even that 
they are the sole cause in the cases studied. 
The psychosomatic field is a new one, yet 
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the consistency of these specific emotional 
conflicts in these specific medical conditions 
is a finding that must be highly significant. 
It shows that whatever other factors may be 
operative, in certain cases, at least, the emo- 
tional factor is of central importance. 

The examples cited will serve to show 
that these disturbances in physiological func- 
tioning result from aberrations of those emo- 
tional forces with which the social worker 
is so familiar in other connections. As was 
pointed out in the introduction, these emo- 
tional forces are the biological drives that 
motivate our lives. Underlying the symp- 
toms in the cases quoted were longings for 
love, needs for maternal indulgence and pro- 
tection, drives to independence and release 
from emotional domination, the rage of 
bafflement and frustration, and so on. These 
forces motivate the brain, the muscles, the 
viscera—that is, they motivate thought, be- 
havior, and the functioning of the bodily 
organs. To describe the emotional tensions 
which disturbed the stomach, the respira- 
tion, and the blood pressure, I have had to 
describe the thoughts, behavior, and lives of 
these people. A general theoretical formu- 
lation in rather schematic form is the follow- 
ing: The human being, like other biological 
organisms, functions as a unit from its be- 
ginning as an egg cell. As it grows and 
differentiates into its many organs, the chief 
means of co-ordinating its behavior is the 
central nervous system. The brain is the 
center for the nervous system. In it various 
biological impulses are co-ordinated and 
perceived, thought takes place, and the 
activity of the organism is integrated and 
controlled. The dynamic situation is some- 
thing like that of water in a system of pipes. 
If the pressure increases and the water 
can’t get through one pipe, it flows into 
another. So if the emotional tensions 
mount, they influence thought and also seek 
a vent in behavior. But if they are not re- 
lieved normally by thought and action, then 
as the emotional pressure rises, they are 
turned inward, as it were, and disturb the 
normal physiology. It is common to see one 
symptom disappear and another take its 
place. In this way emotional tensions affect 
thought, behavior, and physiological func- 
tioning, and when sufficiently intense and 
prolonged they cause symptoms and even 
structural damage. 
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Psychosomatic medicine deals with these 
emotional tensions as they disturb the physi- 
ology and produce physical symptoms—but 
as we have seen these are the same forces 
that produce neurotic suffering. The suc- 
cessful business man with the stomach pains 
felt isolated from people and at one time 
developed frank compulsion neurotic symp- 
toms, consisting of philosophical doubts of 
his own existence and a compulsion to count 
his steps when he walked. The emotional 
tensions which affected his stomach also 
affected his thoughts and his behavior. The 
rejected young man with asthma never de- 
veloped frank symptoms of a purely psycho- 
logical nature, like the counting compulsion 
just mentioned. But he was a severe neu- 
rotic character, always in debt and always 
ruining his chances of success. This be- 
havior was a result of his early rejection, 
that is, an expression of the same basic emo- 
tional tensions which were related to his 
asthma. The whole life of the forty-year- 
old business man with high blood pressure 
was a bitter rebellion against the domination 
of his mother. He suffered from insomnia 
and from such frequent and severe attacks 
of acute anxiety that he had long been diag- 
nosed “ anxiety hysteria.” The high degree 
of emotional tension under which he lived 
affected his blood pressure, motivated his 
unsuccessful attempts to rebel against his 
well ordered life, and caused his insomnia 
and anxiety attacks. It is thus readily seen 
that the same emotional tensions affect the 
thoughts and feelings, the behavior, and the 
physiology with varying emphasis from case 
to case. These observations make is clear 
that the emotional tensions which produce 
psychosomatic symptoms also produce the 
various disorders the social worker deals 
with daily in case work. These are the ten- 
sions which affect the thoughts, feelings, and 
behavior to produce neurosis, psychosis, 
alcoholism, prostitution, purposive acci- 
dents,'° criminality, and similar disturbances. 

But these emotional tensions are basically 
the biological forces which constitute man’s 
nature. There is no sharp line between the 
normal, the neurotic, the psychotic, and the 


7” H. F. Dunbar: “The Bearing of Emotional 
Factors on Social Health Programs Dealing with 
Economic Disability,’ Mental Health Publication, 
No. 9, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1939. 
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criminal. The difference is only one of 
degree. Usually in these pathological con- 
ditions the organism is not damaged, and the 
physical and mental mechanisms are not 
differently constructed, nor motivated by 
different kinds of forces than in the normal. 
The great variations are functional in nature. 
They are due to differences in the develop- 
ment, the balance, and the constellations of 
the emotional forces. The same emotional 
forces which, if they develop and integrate 
normally, lead to the heights of human 
accomplishment and _ satisfaction, lead, if 
their development and _ integration are 
warped, to the protean manifestations of 
neurosis, psychosis, and criminality, and 
also, as we have seen, to all manner of 
psychosomatic symptoms. 

Thus psychosomatic symptoms are a part 
of the total picture of the case. They result 
from the same forces that disturb the per- 
sonality. They are often a clue to the nature 
of the emotional problem. They usually 
fluctuate with changes in the emotional situ- 
ation. For example, there are many cases 
like the one in which a man’s severe stomach 
disorder disappeared when he relinquished 
his strenuous position and resigned himself 
to a more simple existence. But above all 
an understanding of the genesis of psycho- 
somatic symptoms puts our comprehension 
of the total personality on a more biological 
basis. It enables us to see man more com- 
pletely as a biological organism, motivated 
by biological forces which we perceive as 
emotions; it helps us see how these forces 
vary congenitally from person to person, 
and how their development proceeds from 
within and is influenced from without, so 
that the personality develops from the inter- 
action of these inner biological forces with 
the pressures and conditions of the environ- 
ment. And it helps us to see the actual 
physiological strains upon the organism that 
result when the normal operation of these 
biological forces is interfered with either by 
internal conflicts or by external difficulties. 
How an individual handles the situations in 
whith he finds himself depends upon the 
result of the interaction of his biological 
endowment with the influences of his past 
training and environment. Sometimes the 
immediate environmental situation is so bad 
that the best balanced person will break 
down under the emotional tensions which 


accumulate. But often the individual’s bal- 
ance is unstable and all too easily upset 
because of improper upbringing and develop- 
ment. In the last analysis it is with man’s 
emotional nature that we must deal, whether 
in psychosomatic medicine, in criminality, or 
in neurotic and psychotic disorders. 

I should like to close with a few general 
remarks which may be very familiar to you 
but which carry this train of thought a step 
further. An appreciation of the role of these 
forces in human nature and of the fact that 
they are susceptible of scientific study offers 
a new hope, not only for the solution of the 
physiological and psychological problems 
that have been mentioned and that daily 
confront the social worker and the physician, 
but also for a solution, however distant, of 
some of the broader problems of living 
together. Emotional tensions are primarily 
powerful feelings directed toward other 
human beings. From them arise not only 
personal psychological and _ physiological 
problems but also various problems of 
human inter-relationships and social life.” 
Even war is ultimately an expression of 
human behavior. Perhaps it occurs only 
under certain economic and sociological con- 
ditions, but the forces stirred up by these 
conditions are the emotional forces of human 
nature. 

Psychosomatic symptoms themselves have 
a sociological aspect. They are generally 
considered to be a result of the stresses and 
strains of our complex modern civilization. 
Stomach ulcers *? and high blood pressure ** 
have been found by certain authorities to be 
especially related to the strenuous, ambi- 


tious, competitive activity of our present cul- ‘ 


ture, and to be absent or very infrequent in 
certain other societies. It has been reported 
for example that peptic ulcers are not found 
among the coolies of China or among the 
Indians of Latin America, and this has been 
attributed to the lack of strain and ambition 
characteristic of: the way of life of these 
people. High blood pressure is largely an 
occidental disease. It is rare among the 


"S. Freud: Civilization and Its Discontent, 
Hogarth Press, London, 1930. 

“H. R. Hartman: “ Neurogenic Factors in 
Peptic Ulcer,” Medical Clinics of North America, 
Vol. 16, 1933, p. 1357. 

™R. Eridd: “Recent Advances in Pathogenesis 
and Treatment of Hypertension.” A review. Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine, Vol. I, 1939, p. 180. 
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Chinese, Egyptians, and Africans. It is not 
found among the Negroes in Africa although 
it is two and a half times as common among 
Negroes here as it is among the whites.” 
The same widespread emotional tensions 
which play a role in these symptoms also 
play a role in many of our social problems. 
The problems of production and distribution 
would not be so difficult to solve technically 
were it not for the human emotional ele- 
ments—the self-interest, hostility, and so on, 
which interfere with objectivity and co-op- 
eration. It is a tragic truth that people try 
to love each other but cannot. Problems of 
national morale are largely problems of 
human emotional reactions. War itself has 
its ultimate source in man’s emotional 
nature. It occurs when these emotional 
forces are mobilized by certain sociological 
and economic conditions. Why these emo- 
tional forces lead in some cases to neurosis, 
in others to psychosis, in others to crimi- 
nality, in others to psychosomatic symptoms, 

“WV. E. Shulz and FE. H. Schwab: “Arteriolar 


Hypertension in the American Negro,” American 
Heart Journal, Vol. XI, 1936, p. 66. 


and in others to social phenomena—these 
are questions of great practical importance. 
But only the merest beginning has been 
made in working out the answers. 

Indeed, how little of our effort and re- 
sources go to the scientific study of these 
forces in human nature that are the source 
of our greatest happiness and our profound- 
est misery. Happiness connotes the har- 
monious operation of these biological forces. 
But our education has been of the intellect 
alone. Only recently has science obtained a 
key to the life of the emotions. Let us hope 
that as this knowledge grows, future genera- 
tions will be spared the gross errors of emo- 
tional upbringing to which most children 
have been and still are subjected, and that 
future children will be guided through a 
proper emotional, as well as intellectual and 
physical, development to satisfactory life 
conditions, so that the forces within them 
will carry them not to physical, mental, and 
social suffering, but to that inner freedom 
which alone spells happiness in the biological 
sense. 


Evaluation of Professional Personnel in a 


Child Welfare Services Program 


Haze. A. FREDERICKSEN 


ITH the establishment of merit sys- 

tems of personnel administration in 
all the States, the evaluation of the perform- 
ance of social work personnel will become an 
increasingly important part of the super- 
visory function to be discharged by directors, 
supervisors, and consultants within the child 
welfare divisions of state departments of 
public welfare. 

The rules and regulations for the opera- 
tion of merit systems provide for a proba- 
tionary period in order that administrators 
and supervisors may have an opportunity to 
evaluate a person’s performance on the job 
prior to permanent appointment. Since the 
attainment of a satisfactory grade in an 
examination, of itself, does not guarantee 
successful performance, the period of proba- 
tion is of utmost importance. Thus, the 
ability to evaluate objectively how a worker 
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functions and what potential indications of 
capacity for growth he shows assumes an 
important role in administration, both before 
and after permanent appointments are made. 

The approach to the task of evaluation 
indicated herein is based on principles now 
being followed in a variety of fields and is a 
summary of discussions and conferences 
with individuals representing social work 
(including case work and group work), uni- 
versities, commercial establishments, T.V.A., 
and army engineers. 

It is hoped that this material may be help- 
ful to directors of child welfare divisions and 
supervisors and consultants employed in the 
child welfare program, as well as to other 
persons having some degree of administra- 
tive responsibility for the operation of the 
child welfare services plan. 

Successful practice of case work with 
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children depends not only upon ability to 
acquire a body of knowledge specific to the 
field, but even more upon ability to use that 
knowledge skilfully in practice. 

Tests are fairly well formulated for meas- 
uring knowledge and for measuring the 
capacity for acquiring further knowledge. 
Years of experience in the field of education 
offer guidance in this, but the problem of 
evaluating capacity for using knowledge in 
practice, a problem of primary concern, has 
not yet been solved. Obviously evaluation 
of this kind can be made only through a 
study of the worker’s performance. The 
responsibility for making such an evaluation 
is heavy, and certainly there is a basis for 
the uncertainty and insecurity with which 
supervisors face this task. More nearly 
adequate methods for identifying and meas- 
uring factors that determine the place of 
personality in case work practice will result 
in greater economy for the agency and for 
the school of social work, and will con- 
tribute to the development of increasingly 
higher standards within the whole field of 
social case work. 


The Purpose of Evaluations 


By evaluation we mean (a) the act of 
appraising or weighing, (b) the results of 
the act of appraisal or weighing, and (c) the 
written record of such results used for per- 
sonnel files. There must be continuity in 
the evaluation process. To accomplish this 
purpose it is necessary to estimate the value 
and degree of the worker’s service to the 
agency as judged by ability to achieve 
agency standards, that is, to do the job 
satisfactorily, and rate of growth of the 
worker and potentialities for future growth. 

There is the need (a) to protect the client 
from being unnecessarily damaged at the 
hands of a bungling worker, (b) to protect 
the individual worker from the trauma of 
increasing failure and from the stress and 
strain of a poorly done job, and (c) to pro- 
tect the agency from a gross waste of time, 
money, and energy. 

Evaluation is useful and necessary for the 
worker’s own interest in his professional 
development. Continued growth on the part 
of the worker is related to an awareness of 
self as a functioning worker. This aware- 
ness can be stimulated by appraisal or judg- 
ment of that functioning. Occasional stock- 


EVALUATION IN 


CHILD WELFARE 


taking and re-direction are necessary in the 
growth process and the worker should know 
what the agency thinks of his work and upon 
what basis the opinion was formed. 

Evaluation is basic to direction in super- 
vision. A supervisor in the child welfare 
field makes an evaluation of a sort whenever 
he confers with a worker about a case, 
whenever he reads one of his records, when- 
ever he receives a report from the worker. 
These impressions of the worker’s ability 
and personality, stored away in his mind, 
color his reactions to the worker in later 
conferences and form the basis for periodical 
formalized evaluation of personnel. In 
addition, every supervisor is frequently 
called upon for explanations or recom- 
mendations which involve evaluation of his 
workers. The occasions range all the way 
from interpreting why the worker did thus 
and so to the decision as to recommendation 
for promotion, salary increases, or transfers. 
Often matters of expediency require quick 
decisions. Supervisors should be prepared 
for such occasions. They would then not 
find themselves with insufficient information, 
in approximately the predicament of a 
worker who had no case record on which to 
base her diagnosis and prognosis. 

The agency has a commitment to appraise 
the services it renders its clientele. This 
appraisal can only be made if the work of 
the staff administering such services is ap- 
praised. Fulfilment of its responsibility to 
the supporting community and the clientele 
demands that the agency make some evalua- 
tion of the worker’s work. 

Recorded evaluations of the worker’s 
ability to do the job satisfactorily are valu- 
able to an agency in forming an adequate 
basis for personnel policies, in crystallizing 
the supervisor’s thinking so that he may 
make a more responsible use of his ideas and 
opinions, and in safeguarding the worker 
when changes in staff are made or when he 
seeks a new job. 


What to Include in Evaluations 


There has always been an interest in 
attempts at purely objective ways of apprais- 
ing work as opposed to the subjective. A 
graphic rating scale tends to divide a person 
into compartments and does not give a com- 
plete picture of the person in a total situa- 
tion. An agency, before arriving at a scale 
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of measurement for its workers, must take 
agency differences into consideration and 
apply a test that will be valid for that par- 
ticular agency and not simply adopt a scale 
without giving thought to its own agency 
requirements. 

Evaluations may have two foci, the way 
the person does his job and the quality of 
work done without analysis of why it is done 
in a particular way, and an analysis which 
shows not only how but why a person is 
doing the quality of work he does. The 
latter methods differs from the first in that 
it projects into the future the potential 
capacities of the worker. Such an appraisal 
is of value to the worker and to the agency. 
This is an important point for the super- 
visor to keep in mind in order that he will 
see the evaluation not only in terms of the 
worker, but also in terms of the service 
being rendered to the community. 

One major problem at present is that of 
rating both observed behavior and potential 
capacities. How can we distinguish between 
the elements in the worker’s performance 
which will yield to the influences of further 
experience and those which will remain 
unchanged, since quality of performance is 
not always a true index of capacity to 
perform? 

In evaluating worker’s performance the 
supervisor is faced with these questions: 

1. Does the worker possess adequate 
knowledge? 

2. Is he using the knowledge satisfactorily ? 

3. What are the basic factors facilitating 
or limiting his ability to use his knowledge? 

4. How far has the supervisor been able 
to provide the opportunity and environment 
in which the worker feels free to develop 
capacities which might have a bearing upon 
his performance ? 

5. In administrative and executive duties 
has the supervisor been able to delegate defi- 
nite responsibilities to subordinates without 
undue curbing of their initiative ? 

6. Is an effort made to eliminate irritat- 
ing influences from the area in which the 
worker performs ? 

7. Does the worker give willing and gen- 
erous support to carry out the intent of the 
supervisor’s decisions? 

8. Does the worker have the ability to 
accept specific limitations of the agency and 
community ? 
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Essentials for answering the first and 
second questions may be found in the 
worker’s performance. Answers to the re- 
maining questions may be more difficult. 
Can we differentiate between the influence 
of environmental adjustments, limited ex- 
perience, conditioning factors of age and 
tempo and the more basic individual quali- 
ties which may be determining the limita- 
tions in the worker’s use of knowledge? 

It is not possible to develop a ready-made 
chart or rating scale to be used by all child 
welfare service supervisors because of varia- 
tion in state administrative patterns and in 
the skill of workers to do particular jobs. 
However, it is possible to direct attention to 
the things to be kept in mind when evaluat- 
ing and to the fact that evaluation should be 
in terms of function. Each state must de- 
cide the type and standard of services, that is, 
the frame within which the evaluation is to 
be made. 


Qualities Influencing Case Work Capacity 


Since the major interest is in the worker’s 
capacity for using his ability in the case 
work situation, we should look for charac- 
teristics which influence capacity for case 
work. Characteristics enumerated below are 
suggestive largely in relation to other cri- 
teria which pertain more directly to per- 
formance and which may indicate the pres- 
ence or absence of personal qualities so basic 
as to be little influenced by the training 
process : 

1. Worker’s capacity for successfully re- 
lating himself to people in a case work 
situation. 

a. Freedom from tension in meeting 
new situations and experiences. 

b. Ability to accept differences in others 
and to handle his own feelings so that he 
will not “get in his own way.” Differ- 
ence between the worker’s ability to accept 
and ability merely to tolerate differences 
in clients. In the first instance the worker 
individualizes the client in the client’s 
own situation. He is willing to let the 
client be different, respect the difference, 
and acknowledge the client’s right to con- 
tinue so. In the second instance the 
worker has a tendency to “ remake” the 
client in his own image, impose his own 
standards, and fit every client into the 
same pattern. 
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c. Ability to allow others to be self- 
activating—that is, to gauge the amount 
of responsibility of which the client is 
capable and leave responsibility with the 
client to this extent. 

d. Worker’s capacity for accepting his 
own limitations. Inability to accept any 
limitation leads to defensive reaction to 
criticism. 

e. Ability to react realistically to a situ- 
ation. Worker is also able to cut through 
his own and the client’s feelings and main- 
tain always an awareness of the realities 
therein. 

In addition to the above, some criteria by 
which we can measure certain personal 
equipment of the worker indicative of 
capacity for progress are: 

1. Ability to think independently as indi- 
cated by the worker’s tendency to proceed 
“on his own steam” and to use the super- 
visor’s contribution as a stimulus to con- 
tinued independent thinking. 

2. Capacity for self-motivation as indi- 
cated by initiating activity. 

3. Clear articulation of thinking proc- 
esses, through both writing and discussion. 

4. Ability to carry over easily from one 
experience to another in a learning process. 
This means that a worker does not tend to 
repeat indiscriminately a pattern that has 
once proved successful, nor is he afraid to 
use again a process that has once proved 
unsuccessful. 

5. Ability to see beyond the obvious; that 
is, ability to “ span the gaps ” to find mean- 
ing in details. 

6. Ability to relate himself to a tota! 
situation. 

These abilities seem to be basic for func- 
tioning successfully. They seem to be of 
particular importance in selecting students 
for training or educational leave because if 
they are present the influences of training 
should stimulate their direction and develop- 
ment ; if they are absent they are not readily 
developed through training. 


The Probationary Period 


Thefe is a question whether evaluation for 
a probationary period would be on the same 
points as evaluation after a worker is on a 
permanent basis. During the probationary 
period it would seem that evaluation should 
put the greatest emphasis on those qualities 
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that show capacity for growth rather than 
on demonstrated skills. Intelligent use of 
the probationary period makes it possible to 
be selective in determining choice of per- 
manent staff. The probationary period 
actually is an extension of the examination 
process. Some of the criteria for determin- 
ing future growth or the capacity to develop 
or grow are: 

1. Does the person find his niche in the 
organization? 

2. Does he see clearly the position he has 
and its relationship to the total organization? 

3. Does he know welfare laws and bounda- 
ries of functions of the organization with 
which he is working? 

4. How does he relate himself to people 
on the staff? 

5. Does he have knowledge of case work 
principles and how to use them in practice? 

The process of evaluation is definitely not 
devised as a punitive or checking method 
and is not to be used as a disciplinary meas- 
ure. The question of who evaluates is, of 
course, the pulse of the whole situation. No 
one can ever be entirely objective. For 
example, a supervisor who is obliged to use 
arbitrary agency methods may find it diffi- 
cult to prevent this fact from influencing his 
evaluation of the worker. A person who 
cannot accept adverse criticism may not have 
the capacity to be objective in making an 
evaluation. 

Additional dangers in evaluation may be: 
Tendency of a supervisor to make a good 
report because he feels that a negative eval- 
uation reflects adversely on him; tendency 
to evaluate the worker as a person instead of 
as a professional worker ; and tendency to use 
the evaluation process as an opportunity for 
release of hostility (supervisor for worker). 
Conversely, the supervisor, if aware of this 
latter possibility, may lean over backward to 
avoid it and so give an inaccurate evaluation. 

It should be recognized that the more 
insecure a supervisor feels the less valid will 
be his evaluation. The degree to which the 
supervisor-worker relationship is healthy 
and sound is also reflected in the objectivity 
of the evaluation. 

Finally, it is recognized that job analysis 
is fundamental to the whole process of 
rating. Additional points to keep in mind 
in planning formalized evaluation procedures 
are: 
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1. Continuous evaluation of workers is 
the function of any agency. 

2. Evaluations should be made at regular 
intervals. 

3. Workers should be given an opportu- 
nity to participate in the evaluation. 

4. Supervisors should stimulate the worker 
to an occasional self-evaluation. 

5. Each evaluation should mention the 
length of time the worker has been em- 
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ployed in the organization and the length of 
time he has been under the present super- 
visor’s jurisdiction. 

6. The supervisor’s function in relation to 
the worker must be defined. 

7. The evaluation should indicate whether 
the supervisor’s statements are based upon 
knowledge of the person gained from inti- 
mate daily contact, from frequent observa- 
tion, or from infrequent observation. 


The Case Worker and the Adolescent 


HELEN Ross 


N recent years so many volumes and 

papers have been written about adoles- 
cence that it seems superfluous to add to this 
total. Yet continued exploration in this 
perplexing field is needed for clarification of 
our attitudes and for continued examination 
of our methods in dealing with adolescents. 

Let us consider two fundamental prob- 
lems for which every adolescent must find a 
solution. These problems can be stated as 
needs: first, the need of forming new attach- 
ments outside the home and second, the need 
of integrating new authorities with the old. 
These two are interdependent; they really 
represent two steps in the same process, the 
process of growing up. For some boys and 
girls the solution is simple and easy; for 
others, it is hard. The difficulty can be 
measured in terms of the earlier emotional 
development of the child. If this develop- 
ment was normal—that is, if it progressed 
in orderly fashion without undue vicissi- 
tudes—we can expect a normal adolescence. 
Even a normal adolescence, however, is 
attended by some strains, as we well know— 
the strains attendant on adjustment to 
accelerated growth, to maturation, to the 
demands of society. If the earlier emotional 
development was beset with difficulties from 
birth, or even before birth in the rejection 
of the mother, we can expect a disturbed 
adolescence. Every new period of growth 
awakens old difficulties. The little girl, for 
example, who suffered from anxiety thinking 
herself an unloved or less favored child, 
undergoes a reawakening of the old inferior- 
ity. We all know well the adolescent cry of 
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“nobody cares anything about me.” The 
boy or girl who suffered from early guilt 
because of sexual curiosity must suffer more 
guilt when sexual interest becomes harder to 
repress. The active, tomboy girl, who 
always preferred to be a boy, finds it hard 
to yield to the feminine claims of menstrua- 
tion and sometimes never accepts her femi- 
nine role. The passive, frightened little boy 
may grow up to greater fears of masculinity 
as his own maturation approaches and may 
seek escape through more regressive or more 
feminine behavior. 


Anxieties of Early Childhood 


We can describe adolescent problems in 
terms of the character and severity of the 
anxieties of infancy and early childhood. 
Let us review these anxieties as they develop 
chronologically in the life of the child. The 
infant’s first anxiety can be stated as the 
fear of the loss of the mother’s love, a loss 
that could mean annihilation. For many 
children, this is not merely an anxiety; it is 
a reality. Our clinics receive cases daily of 
children whose behavior reflects the early 
lack of protection and love, children who 
suffer from what David Levy terms “ affect- 
hunger.” The earlier the wound the deeper 
the effect. These children may show their 
distress in aggressive, demanding behavior, 
even to the point of stealing, or in depressed, 
withdrawn behavior, all of which symptoms 
are likely to be exacerbated in adolescence. 

The next childhood fear is that which 
breaks out usually in the period of training 
the small child to conform to the demands of 
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society, to develop the habits which the en- 
vironment impinges upon him—necessary 
training, to be sure, but disastrous in conse- 
quence if begun too early. This training 
centers first around toilet habits and is 
sometimes undertaken before the child is 
either psychologically or physiologically 
ready. The grown-up becomes, in conse- 
quence, a threat to the child, and in addition 
to the fear of being unloved if he does not 
conform, the child develops anxiety that he 
is stupid or that something may be wrong 
with him. This is particularly true when 
the grown-up is impatient and punitive. 
This period is another strategic moment in 
the child’s development which may result in 
aggressive, stubborn behavior or in discour- 
aged withdrawal, both efforts to relieve him- 
self of the anxiety engendered in the ex- 
pectations and demands of the environment. 

A third anxiety which follows and adds 
itself to the others comes with the develop- 
ment of the conscience, or super-ego, which 
we see as an entity around six years of age. 
The formation of conscience is a process of 
integration of all the authorities, that is, the 
prohibitions and permissions of all the 
grown-ups of the early environment. These 
grown-ups are an ever widening circle which 
presents ever increasing demands on the 
child to bring the authorities into some sort 
of inner harmony, some guide by which he 
can direct his behavior. Not to be able to 
live harmoniously with one’s conscience is to 
experience the third anxiety of which I 
speak. This anxiety is closely allied to the 
first, the fear of losing parental love, for it 
becomes the fear of not loving oneself. “I 
hate myself” is a common expression of the 
adolescent boy or girl who is in conflict with 
his own inner authority. The parents are 
the first law-givers; their authority is the 
first pattern and therefore of greatest signifi- 
cance in the formation of the child’s inner 
authority, or conscience. Confused, incon- 
sistent authority of the parents means a 
faulty development of the conscience. Severe, 
punitive, cruel authority can result in a con- 
science so rigid that the child is blocked or 
that the*child rebels and becomes delinquent. 
Weak, vacillating authority can result in a 
flimsy, easily influenced conscience so that 
the child becomes a prey to forces around 
him. Further discussion of the building of 
conscience is not necessary here; this brief 


outline, however, is pertinent for adolescence 
is a period of enlarging the horizon, of mak- 
ing new attachments, and of meeting new 
authorities. We must keep in mind that the 
first love objects, that is, the parents, are at 
the same time the first arbiters. Children 
tend to incorporate the authority of those 
they love. 

This fairly schematic presentation of the 
anxieties of childhood should not be accepted 
too rigidly. The sequence indicated is cer- 
tainly constant; the degree and fate of the 
anxiety varies with the vicissitudes of early 
life. Nor must we think of these anxieties 
as defined in time; they do originate in defi- 
nite periods of growth but they outlast the 
period according to the satisfactions of the 
impulses that belong to the particular phase. 
This point is emphasized because it is one 
reason why adolescence shows such varied 
and inconsistent behavior. The feeling of 
not being loved, the fear that something is 
peculiar and wrong, the effort to live up to 
the demands of outside and inside authority 
may one or all be present to color adolescent 
behavior. 


Anxieties of Adolescence 


Adolescence develops its specific anxiety 
as well. Due to maturation, both physio- 
logical and psychological, the boy or girl 
experiences an increased capacity to love; 
his normal impulses become more powerful 
with the result that he may feel overwhelmed 
not just by the nature of his feelings but by 
their very intensity. He cannot define this 
anxiety; he is very likely unaware of it as 
an anxiety, but he experiences a vague un- 
easiness and apprehension, becomes moody, 
petulant, and often irrational in his demands 
on those around him. “The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” We say he 
takes things hard, that he has no considera- 
tion for others, that he is as changeable as a 
weathercock. And so he is. His behavior 
at this time can only be understood in the 
light of a defense against his anxieties. 

We have said he has two fundamental 
problems: to make new attachments outside 
the family and to integrate new authorities 
with the old. These problems are easy or 
difficult according to the way he has handled 
his earlier anxieties. The first task, put upon 
him by impulses, has been long recognized 
as the beginning of adulthood, as primitive 
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rites testify. The fate of this effort depends 
on the early relationships. Has the boy been 
able to identify himself with his father, has 
he been able to accept his masculinity, has he 
been able to loose the infantile ties to his 
mother? Has the girl been able to identify 
herself with her mother, has she been able to 
accept her own femininity, and thus to leave 
the early dependent relationship to her 
mother? If not, the weaning process is 
hard. The aberrations are to be seen in our 
practice where we find many unfortunate 
constellations: the boy who has been in- 
fantilized by the mother; the boy to whom 
the mother turns because of the inadequacy 
of the father to serve her need for affection ; 
the boy whose father is a criminal, a psy- 
chotic, an alcoholic, or merely a failure; the 
boy whose mother is domineering and re- 
vengeful in respect to men—and who stands 
as a barrier to his reaching the opposite sex. 
Then there is the girl who has been kept a 
baby by the mother who has never grown up 
herself ; the girl who was never loved by the 
mother and therefore never learns to love; 
the girl who has been made to feel inferior 
because of her sex and who is unable to 
give up competitive strivings with the boy; 
the girl who, from identification with the 
mother’s attitudes or from some unfortunate 
experience, fears boys and men; the boy and 
girl who have been brought up with sex 
taboos and fears. For these adolescents, the 
separation from the family is hard. 

This process of identification should be 
emphasized ; its importance to a successful 
adulthood cannot be exaggerated. But this 
implies a good pattern for the boy in the 
father and for the girl in the mother. A 
case worker who worked chiefly with delin- 
quent adolescents used to say that the child 
who lacks the parent of his own sex is the 
most unfortunate and the most likely to be- 
come delinquent. A normal identification 
with the parent makes the formation of new 
attachments easy. These, however, are not 
the cases that reach the social agencies and 
need our guidance. In examples to be cited, 
we shall try to follow the fate of the boy’s 
or girl’s identification. Herein lies the im- 
portance of the social worker who, in order 
to do effective work, must become a new 
vehicle of identification. A new relationship 
to an adult is necessary to undo the harm or 
make up the lacks of the old. Only with 
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such a corrected relationship can we expect 
a boy or girl to reach satisfactory affiliations 
with the other sex. Emotional development 
is animated by its own ghost which returns 
to look after unfinished business. This un- 
finished business in the life of the child is the 
concern of those who are trying to help him 
get on his way to the concerns of adulthood. 

The other task, that of integrating new 
authorities with the old, is closely bound to 
the first since a successful solution again 
depends on the early relationship to the 
parents. It is easy for a child to incorporate 
the authority of a loving, adequate person 
and thus to become adequate. Where no 
love exists or where parental neglect and 
abuse complicate the relationship further, we 
cannot expect to find a strong inner author- 
ity in the child. In children who have been 
shifted from one foster home to another, in 
whom no enduring attachments have been 
built up, we find usually a confused and 
inconsistent super-ego, easily influenced by 
any new authority. 

Even for the normal child, the task of 
super-ego building is often fraught with con- 
flict. As the growing child’s circle widens, 
as he develops new relationships outside the 
family, he meets new standards and ideas, 
often at variance with those of the family. 
The conflict is sharper if he loves and ad- 
mires those who introduce the new ideas; he 
has to suffer from guilt if he is disloyal to 
his old gods. This is a normal adolescent 
conflict and is part of the growing up proc- 
ess. If we do not recognize this as a char- 
acteristic of growth, we may, in our zeal, 
become overanxious and perhaps interfer- 
ing. This constitutes one of the warnings to 
case workers—not to become unduly dis- 
turbed about the adolescent boy or girl in 
this respect. Supportive treatment in many 
instances is enough to tide the boy or girl 
over the difficult period of trying to recon- 
cile authorities and to come into some satis- 
factory working relationship with his own 
conscience. 

These conflicts place a heavy burden on 
the ego which must find the solution. In 
case work we are likely to see the extremes: 
a highly developed defense, on the one hand, 
or delinquency on the other. In the first 
instance, our job is to help the ego undo 
some of the elaborations worked out to 
satisfy the conflicting instinctual and con- 
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science demands; in the second, we need to 
build up a conscience, to give the child a new 
pattern of behavior. Both tasks require first 
and foremost a good rapport between social 
worker and child. In the adolescent’s effort 
to be adequate, he often gives us a false im- 
pression of his self-assurance. As a rule, he 
is longing for help, sometimes in the most 
rudimentary things—how to “get along” 
with the opposite sex, what to talk about, 
how far to go in his first love approaches, 
and soon. The great popularity of etiquette 
books, charm schools, and success stories is 
testimony to this need. It is for this reason 
that the lively young social worker can often 
reach the adolescent more easily than older 
people. The task is not easy; it is a fine 
line between acceptance and permissiveness, 
and the worker has a tight-rope act to per- 
form. If he can learn to accept the individ- 
ual, yet not accept his behavior, he can strike 
the necessary balance. 


Types of Behavior Problems 


The common types of behavior problems 
that come to an agency are illustrated from 
my agency consultation work over the last 
year. 


Dave's family has been known to the agency for 
nine years. Dave is now 18, has an older brother, 
19. The parents have been divorced since Dave 
was five. Following the divorce, the children were 
shunted about to relatives on both sides and to 
foster homes, the mother taking the responsibility 
sometimes, again the father. The boys had no 
consistent early training. The mother is a hyster- 
ical, demanding woman, said by the father often 
to be cruel and abusive to the children. The father 
has been a peddler most of the time since coming 
to this country after the World War. Neither 
parent had much education. The father was known 
by the family to go often to prostitutes and the 
mother is said to have had men friends in the 
home. Dave is a very bright, attractive boy with 
an I.Q. of 127. He was the mother’s favorite until 
recently when Henry became a wage earner and 
thereby gained status with the mother. At 14, 
Dave was enticed by another boy, a delinquent 
known to the agency, to co-operate in a theft and 
was put in jail and sent to the detention home for 
two weeks. Following this episode, the mother 
turned on Dave and accused him of being worthless 
like his father. Since Dave graduated from high 
school last year, the case worker has seen him 
frequently in order to help him secure work. Dave 
has secured and lost several jobs, he has recently 
showed open resentment to his father and wants 
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to try to make him support him and his mother. 
Henry, who seems to have been a stabilizing factor 
in Dave's life and the only real authority figure, 
is now in the Air Corps. This makes the social 
worker of great importance to Dave at the moment 
and Dave comes to him to ask help. It is as if 
he were saying, “I need a father or a big brother 
to help me get along.” The social worker is 
friendly; a good rapport is established, so that 
Dave is able to confide in him concerning certain 
sexual fears; he is anxious lest something is wrong 
with his genitalia. His mother is at this time in 
the hospital having a gynecological operation. The 
worker arranges for him to see the agency doctor, 
who assures him he is normal. Following this 
verdict, before the boy sees the worker again, he 
takes a girl to his home and has sexual relations 
with her. Though he confesses being somewhat 
disappointed in the whole episode, he says he “ now 
feels like a man.” Since this time, he has con- 
fessed gambling adventures, trying the worker out 
with a story of having gambled away his allow- 
ance. Recently he has confessed gambling debts 
up to $70 and his effort to borrow $80 so that he 
might play the balance in order to win back his 
losses. 


This case is of particular interest in the 
light of our earlier discussion. The worker 
was very anxious lest he had been too per- 
missive in his attitude toward Dave’s inter- 
est in sex and so had misled him. We could 
hardly find a better example of the social 
worker’s dilemma in respect to adolescence 
than this story affords. Had the worker 
been too moralistic, he would likely have 
lost this boy, who makes a bid for help. 
Had he seen more clearly that Dave was 
acting in accord with his identification with 
his father, who went to prostitutes and who 
refused all responsibility for financial support, 
the worker would have been clearer as to his 
own role—as he was later—that of taking 
the place of the big brother (or good father), 
trying to help the boy see his father objec- 
tively and not to be like his father. The 
question arises: Is this possible? The 
answer is: only with a good and long-time 
relationship during which time the worker 
must reconstruct a faulty super-ego. Such a 
reconstruction presupposes a deep enough 
attachment on Dave’s part to the worker so 
that he wants to be like the worker, that is, 
to make a new identification and incorporate 
new authority. 

Herbert is a 15-year-old boy with one older 
sister, Marion, 17. The parents are almost old 
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enough to be grandparents; the mother, 56, the 
father, 65, unable to work for many years because 
of a heart ailment, bedridden for several years, 
now given only six months to live. This family, 
once well off, is on relief. The girl, an excellent 
student, is now working and doing well. She is 
active and responsible, and is held up as an exam- 
ple to Herbert, who is timid, non-aggressive, poor 
in sports, has no friends. The mother makes all 
these complaints of him and threatens him with 
psychiatry. The father, once active and ambitious, 
is disappointed in Herbert and berates him con- 
stantly. When the father had a serious heart 
attack recently and had to go to the hospital, the 
mother held the boy responsible. The sister is 
impatient and disparaging in her attitude. The 
boy is utterly discouraged. To avoid going to 
gymnasium, which he detests, he recently forged 
a teacher’s signature. This the parents accept as 
proof of his worthlessness. Herbert has superior 
intelligence, is inclined to be studious, and seeks 
his consolation in books. He likes most of his 
teachers. 


We see here a sick and disappointed father 
who wants his son to be all that he did not 
realize for himself, but a sick father does not 
presage a good identification for the boy. 
This case looks far more hopeful to us than 
the first, however, for the reason that the 
father was once active and strong, though 
how early in Herbert’s life we do not know. 
The disparity in age makes for greater dis- 
parity in standards, no doubt, and the’ boy 
feels unequal to the task of meeting the 
family expectations; his solution is to with- 
draw. The worker finds that this boy has 
an active fantasy life in which he takes the 
part of the oppressor. An extraordinary 
circumstance colors this case. The father 
must have hypodermics; the mother and 
daughter refuse to administer them, so the 
task falls to the boy, who thereby gains 
status with the family. This is a strategic 
moment for the worker, who can help this 
boy’s ego to gather strength and who can be 
ready to help him when the father dies. 
We can anticipate here an exacerbation of 
guilt on the father’s death, with danger of 
greater withdrawal. 


Paul is 12 years old, the only child of an Italian 
father and a Jewish mother, divorced when Paul 
was eight. At that time, the mother requested the 
Juvenile Court that he be placed in a trade school. 
She refused foster home placement when the Court 
referred the case to the agency. Paul had infantile 
paralysis when small and a consequent lameness 
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was corrected a year ago by a successful operation. 
He now limps very slightly. The agency found it 
hard to convince Paul’s mother of the necessity for 
this operation. She has always infantilized him, 
she keeps him closely with her—he sleeps in the 
same room with her in their small quarters—does 
not let him stay out after 7 o’clock, keeps him out 
of school on the slightest pretext, so that he is 
one year retarded at school, plans he shall be a 
radio announcer. Her interests are largely dra- 
matic; she entertains stage groups in her home 
and she frequently takes part in performances. 
The worker suspects that she is alcoholic. It was 
with great effort that the worker succeeded in 
getting the boy to camp the summer after his 
operation. At camp, he was slow at first to assert 
himself and to make friends, but he became more 
aggressive as the season advanced and he has con- 
tinued this attitude, showing marked tendency to 
identify himself with his father, whom he sees 
occasionally. The father is often engaged in shady 
pursuits and is frequently in the courts. The 
mother uses the boy to get money from the father. 
Paul is a fine looking, well built boy, of masculine 
appearance. The worker notes that his rebellion 
to his mother seemed to break out after the opera- 
tion, which she had resisted. The mother is not 
pleased with this change in the boy and complains 
bitterly. She expresses fears that he will become 
homosexual, she demands that he be known as a 
Jew, not as an Italian, she is firm in her resolve 
to make him take up radio work, for which he has 
only dislike. The mother is a highly unstable 
character, apparently always in competition with 
men. Whether her unconscious motive is revenge 
on all men or the need to keep the boy as an 
extension of her own ego is unimportant for our 
plans. In either case, she is a menace to the boy’s 
proper development and must be encouraged to let 
the boy be placed outside the home. 


In the light of our discussion, this is a 
particularly fortunate moment to reach this 
boy, now ready to make a masculine identi- 
fication and, since he is younger than either 
of our other two boys, the case seems more 
hopeful. This boy has made an excellent 
rapport with the social worker. 


George, a very unhappy boy of 17, of a refugee 
family who found adjustment to their new home 
unusually hard, I wish to include briefly, because 
we are meeting many of this type now in our work. 
It reminds the older workers of a generation ago 
when we met the problem of the disparity of 
adjustment to new conditions between the parents 
and the children. Recent world events have 
brought this problem again to the fore. George 
finds the new language difficult because of a speech 
defect; he finds the new world offering him less 








opportunities than those he had dreamed of during 
the last two troublous years in Europe; he finds 
the standards of the young people here far more 
lenient than those held by his parents. Fle attempts 
to moralize about it, says the children here are too 
free, have too much money, are disrespectful. The 
worse he feels the more he has to condemn. His 
teachers say he is a pest—he is demanding, refuses 
to follow requirements. He sits with his head in 
his hands when with the worker, speaks almost 
inaudibly, yet he comes 15 minutes earlier than his 
appointment. He often has little illnesses and is 
prone to hurt himself. 


This boy must be helped to accept the new 
standards; he gives evidence of longing to 
be free, too. The social worker must be- 
come in this instance an interpreter not only 
of standards and customs, but of George’s 
wishes, as well. He must help George make 
a new identification. 


Leo is a 17-year-old boy who fails repeatedly in 
school, has no friends, and has only one interest, 
music. He regards himself as a genius, talks in 
grandiose fashion, is impatient with any practical 
plans, considers all school authorities and his 
parents against him. He is wholly irresponsible 
about any plans, consistently forgets appointments. 
The social worker secured an N.Y.A. jobs for 
him in the music room of a library, trying to 
capitalize on his one interest, but even this failed 
to hold him. In all his contacts with the worker, 
he has showed very little affect except to condemn 
people in general. Sometimes he boasts he can 
adjust himself to anyone; again he complains 
bitterly that everyone is against him. 


The prognosis is poor when contact is so 
difficult to establish; the family history is 
discouraging, also. This case is cited as one 
outside the limits of our social case work. 


Elinor is a 13-year-old girl of a family of good 
economic status. There are two younger sisters, 
both pretty and outgoing and entirely satisfactory, 
according to the mother. Elinor was a sickly child, 
had asthma badly until recently and attended a 
special school where she was kept in bed most of 
the time. The asthma seems to have started at 
the age of five, when the next child was born. 
Elinor has no friends, will not take active part in 
family affairs, and has become almost despondent 
since the recent onset of menstruation. The mother 
has hypertension, is highly inconsistent in her 
dealings with the children, and finds Elinor wilful 
and unco-operative. Recently all Elinor’s symp- 
toms became so much worse that the mother 
appealed to the agency for help. Elinor’s ready 
response to the worker would be astonishing did 
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we not know that such a child is starving for 
affection and interest. The rapport was complete 
in the second interview when the worker gave 
Elinor some pastels and it turned out to be on her 
birthday. The significance is greater when we 
learn that Elinor had to wait until evening to 
receive her presents at home and could not have 
her birthday cake until several days later when 
her father had his birthday also. Like most 
asthmatic children, Elinor feels unloved by her 
mother. Menstruation was therefore hard to 
accept, since it means being like the unloving 
mother; her identification with the mother is 
thwarted. The worker now provides a new vehicle 
of identification; Elinor has already been able to 
discuss menstruation with her; she is becoming 
independent of her sisters, she is now lively and 
aggressive, and is beginning to make friends. 


Sylvia is an only child, 15 years old, in third 
year high school. She has an I.Q. of 134, is on 
the honor roll. She has been known to the agency 
since she was eleven when the mother asked for 
help in her domestic difficulties. A divorce ensued, 
and a friend of the mother’s, Mr. M, moved into 
the home and lived there for six months. During 
this time, Sylvia continued to see her father over 
weekends. After Mr. M left, the father wanted a 
reconciliation but the mother refused. Somewhat 
later, the father became ill and after four months 
in the hospital, died. Soon after his death, Sylvia 
came to the worker and asked for help in making 
friends. She says she feels lonely and has’ only 
one friend, a girl with whom she goes to concerts. 
She reviews her ambitions: at six, she wanted to 
be a nurse; at 12, she gave up this idea and wanted 
to be a “professional man,” but for this, “it is 
necessary first to be a boy,” she adds. Now her 
ambition is to write, to be a journalist. Recently 
she has attended the National Youth Congress 
which she greatly enjoyed; she “felt so free.” 
Here we see a strong masculine identification; the 
father was an intellectual, had often been criticized 
by the mother for reading too much. We need 
more history to ascertain the motive for this mas- 
culine identification, whether it was the defense 
against sexuality to which she was exposed very 
early or whether it was out of guilt toward the 
father who was sent out of the home. At six, she 
had a normal feminine ambition—to be a nurse. 
We might assume that her feminine identification 
was disturbed about this time. What concerns us 
here is her solution in her desire to become a 
journalist, a rather good compromise between her 
masculine and feminine wishes. 


The case above is cited for one reason in 
particular: sometimes as workers, in our 
zeal to see our clients flower into their full 
powers, we are not satisfied with good com- 
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promises. Better to encourage this girl to 
reach her full stature in her chosen work 
than to make her discontented and anxious 
about her motives. We might draw a simi- 
lar inference from the case of Herbert—the 
passive, bookish boy. An aggressive, suc- 
cessful business man he will never be. We 
must help him to find a good compromise 
solution. 


Diana is a 15-year-old adopted child of foreign 
parents, recently come to this country. There are 
no other children. Presumably, she knows nothing 
about her adoption. This once wealthy family now 
lives poorly, in one room. Recently the mother has 
appealed to the agency for help with Diana, who 
she says has become difficult to manage, is dis- 
respectful, unruly, sophisticated, and refuses to go 
with any except Negro school children. The 
mother revealed that she had always had difficulty 
with Diana. The impression gained is that this 
was a highly rejected child. The parents are 
unduly severe in their handling, will not let her 
go out in the evening at all. Interviews with Diana 
show how lonely the girl is, that she seeks the 
company of Negro boys and girls because for the 
first time, she feels “accepted,” that is, loved. 
Further details are not necessary to show the cause 
of disturbance in this girl; no love means no iden- 
tification, no incorporated standards of behavior, a 
constant seeking of acceptance. It is no wonder 
she turns to a devaluated group. We do not know 
if this girl suspects the fact of her adoption, but 
she acts as if she did. 


This case interests us because it shows a 
common reaction of adolescents who have 
been adopted. As they approach maturity 
and the time when they can be parents, they 
seem to be much more concerned than at any 
time formerly with the identity of their own 
parents, the girl more particularly with the 
mother, the boy with the father. We can 
normally expect some disturbance at this 
time. 

The case of Diana is not easy, but it is 
peremptory. The worker felt that Diana 
would not give her confidence to one already 
in contact with the parents, and Diana was 
referred to another, more experienced 
worker. 

Margaret is a 12-year-old girl, brought before 
the Juvenile Court because it was discovered by 
the school that she and her older brother and 
some of his friends have been indulging in precoci- 
ous sex play. The family is one of marginal 
economic status. Both parents work and the chil- 
dren have inadequate supervision. The parents are 
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very defensive and unco-operative with the agency 
to which the court referred the child for guidance. 
They have refused to consider a plan to send one 
child to live with relatives, and they remind the 
children constantly of their misdemeanors, threaten- 
ing them with reform school. Margaret has been 
instructed to tell the worker only what the mother 
outlines, that she and her brother never play 
together, are never left alone, and the like. Secur- 
ing a good rapport with this child is a hard task 
for the worker and may not be possible under the 
circumstances. The child is in a particularly bad 
situation: she is exposed daily to sexual stimula- 
tion, and she has practically no outlet since neigh- 
bor children are not allowed to play with her. 
She lives in great anxiety of approaching men- 
struation lest she has injured herself. Placement 
is indicated here, with experienced, psychiatric 
help. The anxiety is too great to handle in the 
present environment. At best, this case seems 
difficult; its outcome is largely dependent on the 
degree of satisfaction the girl has already experi- 
enced and the strength of her super-ego. This 
mother has been both permissive and punitive, the 
father has been seductive. The girl is blocked in 
her identification with the mother both because of 
the mother’s neglect and because of the danger of 
being a woman. Such confusion can easily result 
in delinquency at this strategic moment in the girl's 
life when she is about to mature. 


Dora illustrates the need on the part of the 
worker to recognize the moment when psychiatric 
help is indicated. Dora is 18; she has an older 
brother who is dull and unable to help the com- 
pletely dependent family. Dora and her next 
younger brother are beginning to earn and are 
faced with the long-time necessity of supporting the 
whole family. The father is incurably ill. Dora 
is immature looking, shy, has only intellectual 
interests. She did excellent work in school, but 
often complained she did not deserve her good 
grades. Her conscious attitude is to be the good 
daughter, to help her parents; she always expresses 
her gratitude to the worker for her interest and is 
inclined to be self-depreciative. She repressed 
negative feelings regarding her family until after 
she began to work. A good rapport with the 
worker led her occasionally to express a little of 
these repressed feelings. This the worker encour- 
aged until she saw the state of anxiety produced. 
Dora could not bear even a slight breakdown in 
her defense, began to have compulsive thoughts 
which she confided to the worker. The warning 
in the situation is this: to uncover too much repres- 
sion is to min the danger of arousing more anxiety 
than the worker can handle. This case might be 
said to have been prepared for psychiatric help 
by the worker. To have persisted longer without 
adequate help might have proved disastrous. 
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Implications for Case Work 


What are the implications for the case 
worker of our discussion of adolescence 
and from the cases cited? Adolescence 
should be regarded as a period in which con- 
flicts are bound to appear. Some of the 
stress of the period must be attributed to 
growth changes, of both psychological and 
physiological nature, and do not need to be 
regarded as pathological. We need to be 
able to make some differentiation between 
those problems incident to growth and those 
that have their origin in earlier phases of 
development and have become exacerbated 
in adolescence. As family case workers, we 
often know the family well enough to make 
such judgments and are guided by this 
knowledge in making plans. Another ad- 
vantage of the family case worker is that he 
can sometimes anticipate adolescent diffi- 
culties and begin planning for the child in 
his pre-adolescent years, perhaps preventing 
much later trouble. Supportive treatment is 
good enough for many of the cases that 
come to our agency; certainly supportive 
treatment should be the beginning of our 
treatment until we have opportunity to make 
further observation. We must be on the 
alert lest we stir up anxieties we cannot 
handle. Some agencies are fortunate enough 
to have psychiatric consultation service, 
enabling the worker to secure immediate 
help; others have to depend on their own 
experience. In general, these points should 
be considered : 

1. How old and how persistent are the symptoms 
involved? I have found that adolescents who are 
enuretic, for instance, or those who show strongly 
developed compulsive traits, or who have deep- 
seated anxieties are not responsive to superficial 
therapy. Dora is such a case. 

2. What kind of identification has the adolescent 
made? Is his object-relationship impaired to the 
point of making it difficult for him to relate himself 
to the worker? Leo provides such an example. 
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3. Have the child’s acting out tendencies become 
too fixed to be modifiable? This may be so in 
the case of Dave; likewise with Margaret. 

4. Are there evidences of self-destructive ten- 
dencies? George may be an example of this 
category. 

5. How modifiable are the external circum- 
stances? Can you count on the understanding and 
help of anyone in the environment? In the case 
of Diana, you cannot. 


The social worker needs to concern him- 
self first with the immediate situation and 
be on the alert for anxieties that go too deep 
for him to handle. In dealing with adoles- 
cents, it is highly desirable to have a worker 
of the same sex. This was true in all the 
cases cited. Sometimes it is desirable to 
have a worker other than the family case 
worker. Confidence comes hard at best and 
is easily threatened. Change of workers is 
often unavoidable, but may prove unfor- 
tunate. Changes should be planned in ad- 
vance and talked over with the boy or girl. 
In general, the interview conducted in the 
office is more profitable than the recreational 
trip, though frequently we must resort to 
any means available to hold the child’s in- 
terest until some rapport is established and 
some insight developed. Follow-up interest 
in cases of adolescents is highly important 
even after we are ready to close a case. 

The case worker seems to me to have par- 
ticular importance in dealing with the prob- 
lems of adolescence for the reason that this 
is a time when alertness to difficulties, 
watchfulness, and friendly contact are espe- 
cially valuable. The case worker can watch 
the barometer, so to speak, anticipate the 
storms, gauge their effect and make prepara- 
tions according to their intensity. For bet- 
ter practice we must depend on experience 
and a constant re-evaluation of the knowl- 
edge that experience brings. 
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In Times Like These . . . 


Report from a Department of Public Welfare 


O millions of young men and their 

families some questions that have 
a deep social and economic significance 
today are, “ Who will be drafted for mili- 
tary training? Who will actually go, and 
who will remain in civilian life?” Local 
draft boards, in communities throughout the 
country, decide who will go and who will 
stay. A young man may feel his income is 
needed for the support of others; his par- 
ticular situation must be carefully consid- 
ered. A social agency is often asked by a 
draft board to investigate the selectee’s 
income and the budget and income of his 
family. 

Early in November, 1940, our Depart- 
ment, with all the other public welfare 
agencies in our state, was advised by the 
State Department of Social Welfare that the 
local draft boards could call upon us for 
information necessary to them in classifying 
persons claiming deferment because of de- 
pendency. The draft boards had also been 
notified that this service was available in 
those cases where it appeared that their own 
facilities for investigation were inadequate. 
It seemed to us that this could constitute 
a new and unprecedented area of our service 
to the community and that it could offer an 
excellent opportunity for relating ourselves 
in a very tangible and understandable way 
to many lay individuals whose knowledge of 
our skills prior to this time had been 
limited; and that the draft board personnel, 
through a first-hand contact with our serv- 
ice, could become an effective group in 
interpreting these services to the community. 

Our social agency, having been thus drawn 
into a working relationship with local draft 
boards, has felt that its experience is raising 
interesting questions. What, for instance, 
has been the volume of work that draft 
boards have requested? Has that volume 
increased or decreased over a period of 
months? How has the agency tried to meet 
its dual responsibility—that of investigating 
relief needs, on the one hand, and deferment 
needs of selectees, on the other? What are 
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the values of having staff committees, joint 
meetings with draft board chairmen, and 
other kinds of group participation? Does 
the agency draw in or introduce other per- 
sons or agencies when they are needed in 
the course of its work with draft boards? 

Our task was approached conscientiously 
and with caution since we were unfamiliar 
at the beginning with its scope and, there- 
fore, had to set up and expand the machinery 
for handling it after the requests began to 
come. The flow at the beginning was small 
but the mounting volume, as the following 
statistics by month indicate, seemed to us 
significant of the way in which our efforts 
were received and encouraged us in our 
belief that the task was important not only 
in the use to which we were being put, but 
also to the development of a new area of 
thought as to our community value. We 
feel, for instance, that the figures indicate a 
growing confidence in our skills and a new 
willingness to use those skills to augment the 
draft boards’ service. 


Statistics on Intake of Selective Service Cases 
from 10/1/40 to 9/1/41 


Month Total Active Inactive Never Known 
Nov. 1940 2 1 1 
Dec. 14 8 3 3 
Jan.1941 13 10 2 1 
Feb. 18 9 8 1 
Mar. 23 7 11 5 
Apr. 46 12 17 17 
May 90 15 50 25 
June 62 10 35 17 
July 31 3 19 9 
Aug. 59 11 30 18 
358 86 176 96 


From a low of two referrals in November 
the volume increased to ninety referrals in 
May, with a slight downward trend from 
May until the present time. The total 
referrals to date are three hundred and fifty- 
eight. Of these about one-fourth involved 
male members of cases already active with 
us, one-half previously known, but inactive, 
and another fourth never known to a family 
agency. The volume of “not known” 
referrals has increased steadily. The draft 
boards are now asking us to handle for them 
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investigations for “ dependency discharges ” 
in addition to our present services of investi- 
gating “ claims for deferment on the basis of 
dependency.” 

At the beginning of the project our em- 
phasis was on uniformity of reply in rather 
terse, factual terms—exact and unelaborated 
answers to the specific questions that were 
asked by the boards. This was particularly 
true in the cases in which we were already 
active from a relief standpoint, and in the 
first few weeks the Department visitor 
already active on the case was asked to 
submit these reports. Almost immediately, 
however, there was an awareness that to the 
client this dual role of his visitor as both 
relief worker and selective service investi- 
gator could be confusing because of the very 
different emotional components in the two 
areas. There was some concern that the 
telescoping of the two services might limit 
the accuracy of the report to the draft board 
and also set up a barrier between the client 
and the Department visitor which might 
eventually be destructive to the existing 
relationship with the agency. Too, because 
our personnel is large and includes wide 
variation in professional equipment, it was 
difficult to interpret to the whole staff the 
professional objectives involved, and to 
maintain a uniformity in response which was 
felt desirable from the boards’ point of view. 
Very soon, then, the whole draft board con- 
tact was assigned to one person—an intake 
worker not carrying a case load, who gave 
full time to the draft board inquiries, addi- 
tional staff being assigned to the project, 
also on a full-time basis, as the volume made 
it necessary. 

Because for some time the Department’s 
philosophy has encompassed the plan of staff 
participation through consultative commit- 
tees made up of department personnel, such 
a committee was formed to meet weekly 
with the selective service workers. In these 
sessions, when the week’s intake on selective 
service inquiries was reviewed, the dis- 
cussion quickly found its level at those 
problems arising out of our function in the 
community and our responsibility as prac- 
titioners to both draft board and client, 
particularly in the areas lying beyond the 
confines of the questionnaire. In the in- 
quiries there had inevitably begun to emerge 
material of social significance which seemed 


to point to the need for some clarification 
between our thinking and that of the draft 
boards. We were confused, for instance, as 
to what use the draft boards would put 
certain of our findings which seemed to us 
to be an integral part of the families’ social 
structure but which, according to the abso- 
lute letter of the law, might be interpreted 
by the board in another light. 

To illustrate this point, we cite the case 
below: 


Mr. C had for a number of years assumed full 
responsibility for his unemployable parents and 
was basing his deferment claim on that fact. In 
the course of our investigation, when inquiries 
were made concerning relatives living outside the 
home, it developed that another single son recently 
returned to the community from a period of im- 
prisonment was working and could perhaps take 
over the selectee’s responsibilities. The second 
son was now on parole, and when a contact was 
made with his parole officer, we learned that con- 
siderable friction had always existed between the 
two brothers so that the parolee had not returned 
home to live and had never, even before his im- 
prisonment, contributed to the family group. The 
parole officer felt that there might be values for 
the parolee’s adjustment in being able, through 
the removal of the selectee, to return to the family 
group and to begin to assume some family respon- 
sibility. It was evident, however, that Mr. C had 
accepted the responsibility of his parents in good 
faith and had carried it very completely for several 
years. There was also some reason to doubt that 
the parents’ living plans would go along smoothly 
under the suggested changes. 


Although the agency wished to present its 
findings in a reasonable way, there was some 
question as to how much of the social mate- 
rial should be forwarded to the board. At 
this point—and this had been a problem of 
increasing intensity—we again felt frustrated 
by the lack of co-ordination between boards, 
which were free to interpret and to make 
their decisions in an absolutely autonomous 
fashion. We were unaware, too, of how 
much “interpretation” of findings should 
be included in our letters regarding situa- 
tions, like this one, where we felt some 
evaluation of the bare facts definitely altered 
the picture. After a discussion, it was 
agreed to mention in our report that we 
were aware of the existence of this respon- 
sible relative who had been divorced from 
the parental group over a long period; that 
if Mr. C were inducted, efforts would be 
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made to have the brother assume responsi- 
bility, but that we felt this process might be 
of some duration and that public assistance 
might be necessary to the parents in the 
period before such an arrangement could be 
concluded. 

This situation and many others raised the 
question as to whether we were free to 
impart to the draft board confidential infor- 
mation secured by us from another social 
agency. In some instances the other agen- 
cies have asked that if the information is 
used, a copy of our report to the draft board 
be forwarded to them for their records. 

In a situation where an inquiry dealt with 
a former parolee of the State Hospital, we 
felt it necessary to refer the draft board to 
the hospital for pertinent information. In 
the case of a young attorney who was 
handling the business affairs of his family 
in a very involved fashion and who claimed 
that his presence in the community was 
necessary in the transaction of business for 
his family, we suggested referral to the draft 
board attorney who seemed better able to 
evaluate the young man’s position in this 
particular situation. 

Many questions began to emerge around 
our responsibility to the draft boards and the 
registrant, and we were not sure that we 
were serving the purpose of either in the 
most effective fashion. We knew nothing 
first-hand of how useful the boards were 
finding the information we sent, nor how 
our investigations were being used between 
board and the selectee. We had begun to 
note, too, as the requests became more fre- 
quent and detailed, that the agency ma- 
chinery for resource checking would have to 
be used in the interests of speed and effi- 
ciency ; but it did seem that some alterations 
in procedure would be necessary to protect 
the selectee from anything resembling a 
“relief” investigation. We wondered about 
the use of department stationery, for in- 
stance, when it carried the welfare depart- 
ment letterhead ; and it seemed necessary to 
verify wages in a way which clearly indicated 
to the employer that the purpose was in the 
interest of selective service only. To this 
end, our letters of inquiry began: 

This agency has been designated by the Selective 
Service Administration to investigate the financial 


situations of selectees claiming deferment because 
of dependency. Local Draft Board No. .... has 
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asked us to make such an investigation on the 
above named selectee. 

Whenever possible all angles of the inves- 
tigation were pursued strictly between the 
selectee (or his family) and our worker. 
Property, loans, and various debts could be 
verified in this way. But as the boards 
began to look to us for investigations of 
small business activities of selectees, the 
agency machinery was usable to a certain 
extent—for example, in credit rating in- 
quiries and in the use, on a comparative 
basis, of findings of our small business inves- 
tigators in similar situations. 

Another wide area of question to us was 
how the draft boards selected, out of their 
whole volume, the particular cases they were 
sending to us. We felt that in the answer 
to this would also lie the information we 
lacked as to what exactly they wanted from 
us in service. We were keenly aware of the 
difference in our position here from our 
usual case work relationship. In the latter 
the client is asking us directly for service, 
and from his reactions we have some gauge 
as to how clearly his needs are being met, 
where emphasis needs to be shifted, and 
generally how well the situation is progress- 
ing. This was not so with the draft board. 
They had asked for the service but we had 
no way of knowing how satisfactory they 
were finding it. In this situation it was the 
draft board and not we who stood together 
with the selectee in the client-worker rela- 
tionship; yet we were actually conscious of 
our responsibility to preserve the selectee’s 
rights and integrity, still not knowing how 
the boards saw their own responsibility in 
this area, how they regarded their purpose, 
their relationship to him, and how far they 
would follow us in thinking about it. In 
general, our questions at this point were so 
generic we felt that an exchange of ideas 
with the draft boards seemed imperative to 
prevent our service being cramped through 
anxiety. 

Earlier in the community’s experience a 
committee of the Council with representa- 
tion from all the family agencies, including 
the Red Cross, set up an Information Center 
and arranged a meeting with draft board 
chairmen to acquaint them with the services 
of the center. It was clearly indicated at 
this meeting that the public assistance agency 
would be responsible for all dependency 
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investigations which the boards requested. 
The administrator of our Department subse- 
quently expressed an interest in having our 
own committee meet with draft board chair- 
men. He extended an invitation, first to 
those who had used the service most con- 
sistently, including one who had already 
expressed satisfaction with reports submitted 
to him, and then later to all the chairmen. 
The committee drew up in question form the 
problems which seemed most pressing and 
which have already been indicated. 

At the meetings it became quite evident 
that although there was no co-ordinator for 
the draft boards in this community, the 
boards did appear to be in accord on the 
major problems of concern to us. For 
instance, around the question of how they 
selected cases for referral to us, it seemed 
that they agreed that referrals were made 
when it was obvious that the agency had 
information such as in the active and recently 
closed cases, or where it appeared that the 
agency might have more adequate facilities 
for investigation. This explained why the 
bulk of our referrals were from certain 
boards located in the more congested relief 
areas. Then, too, we realized that the per- 
sonnel of some of the boards, out of their 
previous experiences as administrators or 
workers in public welfare, felt able to con- 
duct most of their own investigations, send- 
ing us only those requiring a more technical 
and more detailed clearance. A few of the 
chairmen admitted that they were gradually 
developing “an intuition” of their own in 
the matter of investigation; and we felt that 
one of the bases for this may have been the 
reports we had submitted which indicated 
something of what was to be covered in an 
analysis of resources of a family group. We 
mentioned some instances of selectees in our 
case load who had not claimed deferment on 
the basis of dependency that we knew 
existed, and the boards agreed to request 
information on these cases if we so desired. 

The chairmen seemed interested in review- 
ing typical cases with us and also seemed 
to accept the fact that there was some infor- 
mation, that we could give which, although 
not definitely requested or defined by the 
Selective Service Act, would be helpful in 
arriving at a fair decision. We gained the 
impression that the boards were generally 
conscious of their obligation to maintain 


family solidarity in the community and to 
cause the selectee as little impairment as 
possible in his family and community life. 
The departmental committee was particu- 
larly impressed with the vision and flexi- 
bility of this group. Their acceptance and 
awareness of the agency’s position, and of 
our need to explore these areas with them 
was reassuring. They were impressed also 
with the seriousness with which we had 
approached the task and expressed satisfac- 
tion and confidence in what we had already 
done. 

While some of our questions were not 
covered specifically, we felt that in round 
table discussions which developed the most 
important points were explored. Our work- 
ing relationship was greatly reinforced by 
the mutual exchange of opinion which 
seemed to clarify for us as well as for the 
chairmen the values to be considered in the 
defense program. It was of interest to us 
that a few days after the first round table 
the newspapers carried an article submitted 
by the draft boards describing their satis- 
faction with the agency’s service. 

Since meeting with the boards, our own 
committee has continued to function—its 
attention turned now to the problem of 
Central Index clearance, recording, and use 
of information obtained in the draft board 
investigations. Regarding the first, where 
we formerly registered “ Selective Service ” 
with Central Index, we now clear “ For 
Information Only” and have canceled our 
previous registrations believing that unnec- 
essary complications might ensue if other 
registering agencies regarded Selective Serv- 
ice records as collateral information. At 
this point we are recording the information 
secured in the course of the investigation but 
there is some question as to the disposition 
of this in relation to our existing relief 
records, part of the difficulty being that to 
date there is no uniform practice throughout 
the state nor have any conclusions been 
reached as to what “resource” value is 
being attached to this material. We have 
disclosed some information in these investi- 
gations regarding “ resources ” which differs 
from that on file in active and inactive relief 
records. 

Draft Board No. .... asked us to investigate 


the deferment claim of Emanuel A. This young 
man claimed that he was working at Brown’s, Inc. 
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and his earnings were necessary to the maintenance 
of his parents and siblings. We. had assisted this 
family in the past, having closed the case in 1940 
because Mr. A, Sr. secured work. We had not 
been aware of Emanuel’s employment. Our wage 
letter sent out as part of the draft board investi- 
gation process revealed that Emanuel had been 
working while we were giving assistance. Putting 
the facts together then, the family had concealed 
a resource and had received some excess relief 
fraudulently. Shall we relate this information 
secured in the process of Emanuel’s qualifying for 
selective service to our future contacts with his 
family should they reapply for assistance? Shall 
we press a claim for restitution for relief granted? 


The fact that this information became 
known to us only through our service to the 
draft board creates a question as the agency’s 
right to incorporate this material in its own 
records and to use it in its present or future 
contacts with the families. The families 
have been carefully advised that the investi- 
gator, although connected with the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, is now functioning 
solely for the draft boards and thus informa- 
tion secured in this manner would seem to 
have a degree of separateness which we 
hesitate to violate. 

We are now in the tenth month of this 
new type of community service. Some of 
our early groping was time consuming and 
created pressures which slowed the produc- 
tion, but it has resulted in a much clearer 
view of our own role and where it gears 


into the total draft board objective. We 
feel that we have come a long way in effect- 
ing a good working relationship with draft 
boards, at the same time preserving our own 
professional tenets, but those tenets in such 
terms as to be understandable and acceptable 
to the lay group of men who have the actual 
responsibility for classification. 

We feared that our viewpoints would be 
divergent in the beginning—and we cannot 
say that they are truly concentric now—but 
we do believe that through this joint service 
there has been disclosed a mutual awareness 
of altruistic community interest and the right 
that both groups have to the confidence of 
the other. We believe that in this shared 
experience each has made a contribution. 

In our day-to-day job in a public family 
agency we meet people in need who are 
looking to us for the alleviation of this need 
and we assist them through their period of 
economic dependence. In this new area of 
service to registrants we find that families 
look to us to help them maintain their inde- 
pendence which they are achieving through 
the combined earnings of various members 
of the family, including the selectee. They 
look to us to interpret to the community 
their need to preserve their economic status. 


ELIZABETH GRIFFIN, Case Supervisor 
CorRINNE CALLAHAN, Case Worker 
Department of Public Welfare 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Editorial Notes 


HE Editorial Advisory Committee of 

Tue Famity has now completed nearly 
two years of service. The successive im- 
provements and developments in the maga- 
zine which its discussions have guided 
bespeak the quality and scope of its contri- 
bution. At its last meeting in the spring the 
Committee reviewed its work and expressed 
the feeling that others should be invited to 
share in making plans for the magazine. 
Therefore, a new committee has been ap- 
pointed and is listed on the inside cover of 
this issue. It retains some of the previous 
membership to assure continuity, and from 
time to time other new members will be 
added to broaden the representation of social 
case work interests. In appreciation of the 
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service of the Committee, and as a record of 
a plan which may be of interest to other 
professional magazines, the following brief 
résumé of the Committee’s work is presented. 

The original charge to the Editorial Ad- 
visory Committee, stating its purpose, was 
published in the Editorial Notes in the 
February, 1940 issue of THe Famiry. The 
first major task of the Committee was to 
assist in formulating the editorial policies of 
the magazine, clarifying its focus as a jour- 
nal of social case work, and translating these 
policies into a set of criteria which could be 
used in selecting manuscripts, in requesting 
revisions, and in planning the contents of the 
magazine. 

A second phase of the Committee’s work 








was a critical review of the format, resulting 
in the cover change and some improvements 
in type style and arrangement (March, 
1940). Discussion of questions of interest 
to case workers led to the development of 
plans for a Readers’ Forum, a reconsidera- 
tion of the Social Work Book-of-the-Month 
plan, the new department, In Times Like 
These . . ., a refocused book review sec- 
tion, including reviews of new pamphlets 
and abstracts from other periodicals in the 
preparation of which the Committee assists. 
After studying material on literary criticism, 
the Committee drafted a number of sugges- 
tions to be sent to our book reviewers. Since 
that time reviews have been coming in more 
promptly, with more specific evaluations of 
various subjects in terms of case work 
interests. 

The Committee’s discussions of the num- 
ber of articles available, the problems of 
balancing various interests, the cost of the 
magazine, the number of subscriptions and 
promotion plans, were of assistance in mak- 
ing the administrative decision to increase 
the size of the magazine and its subscription 
rates (effective October 1, 1941). 

Following its discussion of general policy, 
the Committee, as part of its continuing 
responsibility, has studied new developments 
in various fields of social case work, ob- 
served gaps and areas in which little has 
been published, advised on the balancing of 
different subjects, and assisted in the stimu- 
lation and encouragement of new writers on 
new subjects. The Committee has planned 
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the various series of articles which have 
become a regular part of the magazine, such 
as the series on teaching social case work, 
on supervision of students, and on intake 
policies. In addition to a critical review of 
the style and subjects appropriate for edi- 
torial comment, the discussions of the Com- 
mittee on various subjects of concern to case 
workers have been utilized in editorial notes, 
such as those on Professional Skills in Ad- 
ministration, on Social Case Work and the 
National Defense, and Observations on Case 
Work Literature. The individual members 
of the Committee have served as consultants 
on manuscripts and special plans for de- 
veloping new material. 

This systematic review of the magazine 
having been completed through a series of 
monthly meetings, the Editorial Advisory 
Committee now has a sound groundwork on 
which to continue its major responsibility— 
to guide the further development of the 
magazine and to advise on new plans for 
material. The Committee has not only been 
helpful on these specific problems and plans 
for the magazine, but has contributed to the 
development and increased interest in pro- 
fessional literature through its clarification 
and stimulation of points of view on com- 
mon and special social case work interests. 
Although many different points of view and 
experience are included in the membership 
of the Committee, there has been remarkable 
agreement on basic ideas and we have shared 
an increased appreciation of the generic 
interests of all the social case work fields. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


URAL Pupsrttc Wetrrare, Selected Records 

R with Introductory Notes and Comments: 

Grace Browning. 1941. University of 
Chicago Press or Tue Famriry. $4.00. 


This is another of the scholarly volumes pre- 
pared by the faculty of the Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration. Its introductory 
chapters trace the extension of public welfare to 
rural communities and describe rural local govern- 
ment and units of public welfare, illustrated by two 
community records describing the set-up of serv- 
ices by the child welfare consultant. A chapter 
on rural culture and social case work introduces 


25 detailed case records showing various kinds of 
problems, case work methods and community re- 
sources, and the interplay of relationships between 
the worker, the client, and the rural community. 
Because of the lack of teaching material in this 
field and the rapid extension of social services in 
the rural areas, this volume will be especially wel- 
comed by teachers and public agency workers. 


AKE Your Acency More EFFECTIVE: 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 322 pp, 1941. 
Association Press, New York, or THE 
Famity. $3.00. 
In the words of the blurb, this book is “a 
manual for self-study by organizations engaged in 
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recreation, informal religious and secular educa- 
tion, and group work.” The practical value of the 
book, however, goes far beyond the type of agen- 
cies listed in this statement, for Arthur Swift has 
prepared an admirable job analysis of the self- 
study process. With the exception of those por- 
tions of the book that pertain exclusively to group 
work and related agencies it has direct bearing on 
all types of social agencies. 

The main message of the book, as this reader 
understands it, is that self-analysis or self-study 
is or should be an integral and continuing part of 
the administration of any agency. It assumes, of 
course, an adequate staff with the intelligence and 
competence necessary to conduct such a study. 

Thoughtful attention is given in the volume to the 
relation between a study of the individual agency 
as such and of the community as a whole; a wise 
emphasis in this day of community studies. While 
there is a fairly good supply of literature on the 
results and recommendations of community and 
agency studies, there is a dearth of material on the 
processes involved. This book, therefore, written 
by a man experienced in both types of analyses 
and syntheses, is a welcome addition to social work 
literature. A real asset of the book is its style 
which is clear, lucid, and non-technical and hence 
readily comprehensible to the social worker and 
layman alike. It goes a long way toward taking 
the “mystery” out of and throwing the light of 
reality into the self-survey process. 


Lronarp W. Mayo 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


OCIAL WELFARE IN THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH: 
Marguerite T. Boylan. 360 pp. 1941. 
Columbia University Press, New York, or 

Tue Famiry. $3.00. 


The purpose of this book might be said to be a 
presentation of the development and organization 
of Catholic Charities in this country. Part I dis- 
cusses the development of Diocesan Bureaus of 
Social Welfare; Part II gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Catholic Charities, Diocese of Brook- 
lyn; and Part III points out certain problems that 
are confronting Catholic Charities at this time. 
Problems discussed are personnel administration, 
professional training, lay participation, finance and 
interpretation, and so on. In the appendix a brief 
report from each Diocesan Bureau of Social 
Service in the United States is presented which 
describes in summary form the program of each 
agency. The author has treated a difficult subject 
in a comprehensive but detailed manner. 

Approximately one-half of the book is devoted 
to a description of the Catholic Charities of Brook- 
lyn, where the author has been employed as 
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executive secretary, and the programs of various 
divisions of the Diocesan Bureau. Particular 
emphasis is placed on community relationships and 
the need for careful integration of social work pro- 
grams within the community. The book would 
be of greater interest to the social work field as a 
whole if the author had given more consideration 
to an evaluation of purpose, function, and structure 
of the Catholic social agency. In the discussion on 
personnel practices the author presents a “ guide 
in the formulation of minimum standards.” Some 
questions might be raised in reference to certain 
standards presented, and one wishes that the author 
had given more emphasis to this subject. 

Questions are raised and problems presented by 
the author which are of primary concern to the 
Catholic social worker employed in a Catholic 
Charities agency, and thus the book should serve 
as a stimulus to further study and exploration of 
problems that arise in determining purpose, func- 
tion, and structure of a Catholic Charities program. 

From the material presented, one might say that 
this book will be of particular interest to those 
engaged in Catholic social work and to those per- 
sons who are interested in gaining an understand- 
ing of the Catholic Charities movement. 

Dorotuy L. Boox 
Boston College School of Social Work 


ANAGEMENT anp THE WorKER: An 
Account of a Research Program Conducted 
by the Western Electric Company, Haw- 

thorne Works, Chicago. 615 pp., 1940. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., or THE 
Famity. $4.50. 


This book represents a_ significant departure 
from the usual studies in human engineering and 
has presented a thorough and painstaking descrip- 
tion of the evolutionary development of “a per- 
sonnel counseling program” in industry. Experi- 
mental studies of employees at the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Company for a 
period of five years were begun in 1927 and con- 
ducted through 1932. 

At the beginning the main interest was in the 
relationship between conditions of work and the 
incidence of fatigue and monotony among em- 
ployees to output. After two years of experimenta- 
tion, the investigators concluded that “changes of 
physical circumstances were not significantly 
responsible in themselves . . . variations in work 
behavior were far more closely related to varia- 
tions in personal attitudes than to physical 
changes.” Experimental changes introduced, such 
as rest periods, shortened hours of work, and so 
on were carriers of social meaning rather than 
mere changes in physical circumstances. Since the 
attitudes of employees were of predominant impor- 
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Reprinted 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR 
BOOK---1941 


Edited by RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


Social work’s “most popular and 
widely used reference book” has 
already raced through the largest 
first printing ever given a Founda- 
tion book, and has been reprinted. 
If you do not already have your 
copy of this valuable book, we sug- 
gest you order now. 


No new edition until 1943 


793 double-column pages $3.25 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d St. New York 


Beaeepeepeueaupmueeeeuaa ww 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


The New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for 
social work in tax-supported and privately 
financed agencies. The six-quarter program, 
which leads to the degree of Master of 
Science, consists of a combination of courses, 
field practice in social agencies and the 
writing of a professional project. 


Opportunities for technical training in the 
more specialized fields of social work are 
provided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for part-time students. 


Application date for Winter Quarter is No- 
vember 3; for Spring Quarter, January 21. 


* Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 





tance, the study then proceeded to examine the 
factors to which they could be related. An inter- 
viewing program was evolved, using first the 
direct question method, and employees were asked 
to indicate their likes and dislikes on the job. In 
as much as this method tended to emphasize more 
those points the interviewer rather than the em- 
ployees considered important, a change in the 
interviewing technique took place, allowing for 
spontaneous expression on the part of the em- 
ployee with a minimum of direction from the inter- 
viewer. As the results proved significant, an 
accepted counseling program was then established. 

The similarity of findings in this study with 
those that have already been crystallized and have 
proved valid in social case work practice is sig- 
nificant. It is to be hoped that management in 
other factories—both large and small—will follow 
in the lead of the Hawthorne Works, benefiting 
from this approach to the worker and putting to 
use findings in allied fields. 

MARGARET CONANT 
Social Work Vocational Bureau 
New York, N. Y. 
HROUGH Curpren’s Eyes. By Blanche 
C. Weill. 365 pp., 1941. Island Workshop 
Press Co-op., Inc., N. Y¥., or THE FAmIty. 
$1.75. 

While some of the case material in this book 
probably has been over-simplified in the interests 
of readable style, it is still worth the time of pro- 
fessional workers because it portrays a variety of 
parent-child relationships. Parents are not lost 
sight of nor are they viewed exclusively through 
the eyes of their children, in spite of the title’s 
implication that this might be the viewpoint. Dr. 
Weill is said to have worked in the Boston Habit 
Clinics, with Dr. Maria Montessori and with 
Dr. Alfred Adler, but for the most part her inter- 
pretations of psychological motivations do not 
appear to bear the stamp of any special school but 
rather are based on the individual case material. 
One does form an impression that the approach 
to children and parents utilized by Dr. Weill is 
frequently helping each to have some intellectual 
insight into the other’s feelings and problems, 
which seems a little foreign to some of our em- 
phasis upon the relationship between therapist and 
patient or case worker and client. But if the book 
is read for the purpose of increasing one’s under- 
standing of the emotional responses of children 
and parents, not for the purpose of learning case 
work techniques, this difference in approach to the 
professional job does not decrease its value to the 
reader. 

Puyiiis BLANCHARD, PH.D. 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
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HE Aporescent Personatity: Peter Blos. 
517 pp., 1941. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, or THe Famiry. $3.00. 


Although written mainly for educators and 
teachers, this book has much to offer the related 
fields as well. Seeing the child as a total per- 
sonality seems to be its “theme song” and that is 
encouraging to case workers as such an approach 
makes for more professional diagnosis. The 
author has presented extensive material which was 
gathered on four cases of “normal” adolescents 
whom any teacher, educator, or social worker 
might meet in his respective field. As we are told 
in the beginning, the material is presented from a 
diagnostic point of view with no attempt toward 
treatment and the book should be read with this 
in mind. 

The author shows the value of the case history 
method in understanding this age group and points 
out the varied sources that enable one to further 
this understanding, such as teacher observation, 
creative writing, book reviews where personal 
reactions are evident, and so on. We see, too, in 
what way adolescents can use skilled help just in 
talking out their confusion, but at the same time, 
through the recorded interviews, we are conscious 
that this is the sort of help that teachers do not 
have the time and often the skill to give. 

The chief value of the book is for the teacher’s 
use as a reference. Because of its length and her 
limited time for reading, she probably will be 
unable to read it from cover to cover. Whereas 
this factor might be a weakness in most books, it 
is a favorable criticism in this instance. The fact 
that one may pick the book up and start with any 
of the four cases as a separate unit, should invite 
many readers whom the volume would not other- 
wise attract. Especially helpful to the teacher or 
case worker should be the chapters on the “ Theory 
of Adolescent Development” wherein the author 
points out the important role the teacher plays in 
the life of the adolescent. He shows how the 
rebellion and antagonism adolescents often exhibit 


| toward teachers are not the result of any personal 


dislike for the teacher, but are the pupils’ attempts 
to solve their conflicts. 

One regrets that more space was not devoted to 
concrete examples of what to do with the adoles- 
cent after one has understood him. It is this sort 


. of material that teachers request from the special- 


ized workers in the school system and community 
and we, who are specialized workers, should be 
able to help them. 

Myra THOMAS 

Highland Park High School 

Highland Park, Illinois 
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GET MORE 
OUT OF LIFE 


How Troubled People Can Find Help 
By Catherine Groves 


This book by a trained counselor explains 
what leads to unhappiness, how it can be 
prevented and how to find help. She 
shows which problems need expert coun- 
sel and tells exactly where to get this 
expert help, what kind of help the various 
professions offer. A time-saver for the 
busy case worker and counselor. $1.25 


HOW TO 
RAISE MONEY 


Fund-Raising Programs for 
Social and Religious Agencies 


By Charles W. Gamble 


An experienced campaigner writes a prac- 
tical book to enable nonprofit organiza- 
tions to make more effective use of pro- 
fessional campaign leaders and to help the 
smaller organization use the procedures 
that have proved successful in the hands 
of professional money raisers. Ready 
Dec. 1. .00 


MAKE YOUR 
AGENCY MORE 
EFFECTIVE 


A Manual for Institutional Self-study 


By Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


Here is the manual to enable any organi- 
zation, big or little, to check up periodi- 
cally on its effectiveness in keeping 
abreast of changing conditions. Let this 
manual help you study your organization 
and use discovered facts to plan effective 
programs that meet real and ever-chang- 
ing needs. 


THE PRACTICE 
OF GROUP WORK 


Dorothea Sullivan, editor 


Here’s how informal education and recre- 
ation actually happen in twenty typical 
groups of young and old in all kinds of 
social agencies, clubs, schools, churches, 
“'Y’s,.” Scout troops, centers, camps, set- 
tlements, etc. $2.00 
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Social Case Work in Practice 
Six Case Studies, by Hollis 
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Both for $4.00 
instead of $4.50 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1942 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for September, 1941 


The Use of a Psychiatrist in the Practice of 
| eee Lewis B. Hill, M.D. 


The Impact of the Mother’s Personality on the 
Young Child: Two Parallel Case Studies...... 
ims tain rss anal See Mary M. Shirley, Ph.D. 


The Value of Fees in Child Guidance Work...... 
ee ty or Natalie Rubin Matenko 


Published quarterly, $2 a year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to X, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
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Just Out! 


A New York social worker without 
access to the Directory is like a woods- 
man without a compass. The alphabetic 
list, sectional list, subject index, and per- 
sonnel index make it the work of a 
moment to locate the one organization 
you are seeking out of twelve hundred. 
Is the new, revised edition in your office 
now? $3.00. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
of the City of New York, 1941 














The enthusiasm which you experienced in 
Atlantic City last June will be rekindled 
when you have the 1941 Proceedings in 
your hand. The best of the papers there 
presented are yours to read and refer to. 
This record of the Sixty-eighth Annual 
Conference reveals social workers more 
than ever aware of the problems and 
challenge of today. $5.00. 


Proceedings of the NATIONAL CON- 
- FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1941 


Columbia University Press 
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